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ITS 4 Cessna L-19 


“BIRD 


Time—1704 hours. Your wheels “touch 
off” the muddy Korean river-bottom . . . 
off, on your third recon flight today! Up 
and over the foxholes, beyond the front- 
line riflemen, you wing. Now, two thou- 
sand feet below . . . Commies! 

Here, you and your Cessna L-19 go to 
work. Look down. Red troops at chow, a 
truck convoy ... Call it in! On the hill- 
side, Commie ammo dump . . . Call it in! 
Beyond, heavy guns. Knock ’em out, 
Call it in! Soon friendly jets and artillery 
streak in on the target. Both guided, 
made deadly effective by the eyes of the 
Infantry... your Cessna L-19 “Bird Dog.” 


DOG 


No wonder, liaison pilots call it the “best 
light plane the Army’s got.” They like its 
powerful 213 horsepower engine and high 
lift flaps, which permit easy take-off and 
landing. They like the L-19’s all-metal 
construction and safety spring steel land- 
ing gear. They go for its high-frequency 
radios which permit contact both with 
air and ground forces while in flight. 

Line riflemen like the L-19 because it 


provides them with up-to-the-minute 


battle information. It eases their job and 


. sometimes, saves their lives. 


Keep Your Eyes on the Eyes of the Army... the Cessna BIRD DOG 
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FOR 22 YEARS Hyster has been man- 
ufacturing TOWING WINCHES and 
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FOR 22 YEARS Caterpillar dealers 
ALL OVER THE WORLD — more 
than 400 — have been selling Hyster 
tractor tools. 

NOW well over 40,000 satisfied 
owners USE Hyster Tractor Tools. 

Any Caterpillar dealer can tell you 
about Hyster equipment. _~ 
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2975 N. E. Clackamas, Portland 8, Ore. 

1875 North Adams St., Peoria 1, Illinois 
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Well Pleased 


lo the Editors: 

Enclosed, please find my money ordet 
for two years’ membership. 

Being an old infantryman, I was wor- 
ried when you announced the merger of 
the magazines. But from the very first 
issue, IT have been more than well pleased, 
ind look forward to the arrival of each 
issue. It is indeed a wonderful magazine. 

Good luck and more power to you. 

FRANK DONCKERS, JR 
607 North Third St. 


Marquette, Mich 


No Apologies Necessary 


lo the Editors: 

Please this profound 
apologies for having neglected to keep 
you informed as to the desirability of 


accept unit's 


continuing its membership in the Asso 
ciation of the United States Army. 

This unit wants to express its grateful 
ness to your continuous cooperation dur- 
ing the past year in keeping us informed 
of the changes, ideas and improvements 
of this great modern Army of ours. 

We have COMBAT 
Forces JOURNAI 


enjoyed reading 


immensely and want to 
assure you that no complaints have ever 
connection with the efh 


which they have been 


been made in 


cient manner in 
received. 

wish to continue to be mem- 
United 
is possible. 


It is our 
bers of the Association of the 
States 


Thank you again for your splendid co 


Army as long as it 
operation during the past year. 
Capt. Francis E. Watsu 
Infantry, NGUS 
Company G, 159th Infantry 
Alameda, Calif 


Why He Quit 


lo the Editors: 
I am an old member, who has let his 
membership-subscription lapse. You have 
asked me why. I will trv to tell you. 
In 1928 I volunteered to take the ad 
course in the ROTC at 
Cornell University 


vanced infantry 
The doctor who gave 
me my physical examination told me that 
able to get into the 


I should never be 


army because my left eve 
standard. In 1943 I was drafted into the 
that in fifteen 
vears I could have become quite a valu 


able Would 


value of a one-eved man who wants to be 


was not up to 


army. I might say here 


soldier. vou estimate the 
a soldier, in terms of two-eved men com 
pelled to be soldiers? 

I was assigned to an incredible outfit. 
I'll sum in up in a quote from another 
member, “When my grandchildren ask 
me what I did in the Big War, I shall not 


say I was in the —— Battalion. I shall say 
I was a draft-dodger.” 

I subscribed to the Infantry Journal 
to have some connection with the Army 
and to find out what was going on. That 
was eight years ago. Now I am a civilian 
and have been for nearly five years. It 
is as a civilian then that your magazine 
In each of your issues I find 
something interesting and instructive, but 


comes to me. 


in my case not enough to give me a fair 
return for my time and money. 

Now to complete the 
should come to what could be done to 


picture, we 


persuade me to reverse my decision. I, 
of course, am not important, but a num 
ber of people of the same general classi 
fication might be. What then, would | 
like to see in your magazine? 

I would find intensely interesting, an 
account of the birth, growth, such changes 
of designation as took place, and the 
battles participated in by the regular in 
fantry regiments. It wouldn’t have to be 
a long article, or take up too much space. 
You could do one a month for a consider 
able period of time 

I would like to know about the men 
who won the Medal of Honor beginning 
with the first. 

Then I should like to be told the truth, 
as far as it is possible to obtain it, about 
things that concern the Army. For in- 
the 24th Division 
was fed piecemeal into the Korean meat- 
grinder from absolute necessity. “That the 
decision was made that even if the divi 


stance, I assume that 


sion ceased to exist, the situation de- 
manded its sacrifice in the hope that a 
disaster averted. I 
would like the Comsat Forces JourNAI 
to say that, uot 

I would like it to say that the 43d Divi 


And 


micht somehow be 


is SO. 


sion was snafued, or that it wasn’t. 
if it was, why it was. 

You and I are parting company, reluc 
tantly, Tl admit, 
getting enough out of it as a 
Were I a though, 
death would part me and thee. 

AvBert T. SHort 


because I am _ not 
civilian. 


soldier naught but 


1053 Prospect St. 
Westfield, N. J. 


Horses and Helicopters 


‘To the Editors: 

Your argument that the helicopter has 
replaced the pack mule in 
Korea appears to have oue major flaw- 
the people who are doing the fighting 
over there don’t seem to agree with you. 
For the past year the press has continu- 
ally printed reports of the need for pack 
outfits, pleas from many arms and serv- 
ices and from many ranks from private to 
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NOW - Freedom to choose Air Travel! 


TRANSPORTATION OFFICERS now have com- 
plete freedom to issue Air Transportation via 
Scheduled Airlines . . . solely on a basis of the 
military requirements. Latest regulations dis- 
card all special “‘preference’’ favoring any one 
form of commercial transportation. 


THE ONLY TEST is a carrier's ability to move 
personnel with the required efficiency. The 
Scheduled Airlines save vital time and man- 
power . . . move individuals or large groups 
with unequalled Speed, Comfort and Economy. 


Today’s Travel is Air Travel 


INSURANCE! ... 


Only on SCHEDULED Airlines, $5,000 to $25,000 at 25c to $1.25. 


Covers trips in United States—trips between any points in U. S., Canada, Alaska 
and Hawaii—trips between U.S. and Mexico, Bermuda or West Indies. 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 





~—- Scheduled Airlines OF THE US.A 


ALL AMERICAN AlRWAYS | 

AMERICAN AIRLINES | 

BONANZA AIR LINES | 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS | 

CAPITAL AIRLINES | 

CENTRAL AIRLINES | 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 

CONTINENTAL AIR LINES =! 

DELTA AIR LINES 


EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
INLAND AIR LINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 
PIEDMONT AVIATION 


PIONEER AIR LINES 
| ROBINSON AIRLINES 
| SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
| SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
| TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
| TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
j UNITED AIR LINES 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 
| WESTERN AIR LINES 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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Chase Assault Transports demonstrated at 
Exercise “Southern Pine” functions which they 
alone are able to perform: delivery of heavy 
equipment into forward combat areas by 
landing; immediate evacuation of casualties 
from front lines. 

Men suffering injuries at “Southern Pine” were 
evacuated to base hospital right from the jum 
zone — quickly, efficiently, safely. 


at least one division commander. 

Your own columns have supplied the 
information that Korean carrier units 
have been formed to hand-carry supplies 
in the mountains. Certainly this is a.poor 
and expensive substitute for mules. And 
obviously the native carriers have not 
been replaced by helicopters. 

CapTAIN Epwarp L. BiMBERG 
333 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


To the Editors: 


In the September issue the writer of 
“Horses and Helicopters” says, “But we 
are convinced that our friends, the lovers 
of horse cavalry, are now one war too 
late” and “If the tank, the jeep and the 
two-and-one-half-ton truck didn’t com- 
pletely replace the horse, the helicopter 
will. Is filling it in Korea, we should say. 
For where can a horse go that a helicop- 
ter can't go easier and quicker?” 

The above statements are not too well 
based on fact and show a great amount of 
wishful thinking. 

Tanks, trucks—including the “jeep” 
and other wheeled and/or tracked vehi- 
cles—have proven their worth in modern 
warfare. The helicopter is proving its 
value in Korea. One thing must be re- 
membered. Every piece of equipment has 
certain capabilities and certain limita- 
tions that govern its usefulness to the 
services, especially in combat. 

Tanks and trucks, including the jeep, 
are sometimes road-bound and can travel 
across country only over terrain that is 
comparatively smooth and level. A pack 
animal, horse or mule, can be used in 
any terrain over which a soldier, combat 
equipped, can travel without the aid of 
his hands. Pack animals can take advan- 
tage of cover, terrain, woods and forests, 
darkness and they can move much more 
quietly than motor vehicles. Pack animals 
are not greatly influenced by bad weather 
or high altitudes. 

The helicopter depends on weather 
and is limited to a comparatively low 
maximum altitude in which it may satis- 
factorily land and take off. It offers a 
remunerative target to enemy small-arms 
fire when operating near the front lines. 
How practical is the helicopter in rough 
terrain? What are its requirements in 
landing and taking off? Can it land and 
take off on steep hills or mountain sides, 
in heavily wooded areas, in ravines? Can 
it satisfactorily transport supplies in that 
type terrain? The pack animal can trans- 
port equipment and supplies to troops in 
that type terrain. 

The question of economy is to be con- 
sidered. What is the mortality rate of 
helicopters operating in the forward areas? 
What is the cost of the helicopter? A 
good pack animal, mule or horse, costs 
between $100 and $200. His mortality 
rate depends on enemy aggressiveness, 
artillery and mortar fire, the presence of 
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Only the Railroads offer 
Nation-wide Reduced Furlough Fares 
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Ride the Railroads 


AMERICA’S ONLY COMPLETE 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 








@ Reduced coach fares . . . no tax! 

@ That’s why furlough travel means train travel 
—fine, fast service at substantial savings! 

@ And when you travel by train, 

you leave on schedule, get home on schedule 
... report back on schedule. 


@ Travel the dependable way—via America’s 
only complete transportation system. 


THE MILITARY COMMITTEE OF THE 


Railroads of the United States 
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mine fields, his ability to take advantage 
of cover and camouflage and many other 
factors 


lost 


But many pack animals could be 
before the cost of one helicopter 
would be reached 

mule, 


satisfactorily pack as much weight as five 


A pack animal, horse or can 
soldiers in good physical condition, can 
travel three times faster than the soldier 
and can cover much greater distances. 

I do not mean to give the impression 
that 


I am against mechanization, because 


Iam not. On the contrary, if it is pos 
will 


replace the pack animal I say let's do it 


sible to develop a carrier” which 


but in the meantime let's be practical 
not live on dreams and hopes and_ use 
this reliable and available means of sup 
plying oul 


troops in quasi-accessible 


areas. Let's use the pack animal 
Lr. Cor. Esten A 

Animal Equipment Dept 

Army Field Forces Board No. 3 


Camp Carson, Colorado 


THOMPSON 


More Accuracy 
To the 


I always read with interest all accounts 


Editors 


of the accurate fire of the eight-inch how 


itvver. During the Italian campaigns of 


1044 [ served with a split-trail, eight-inch 


howitzer battalion and was amazed at the 


superb precision with which the shells 


would drop on small targets at long 


ranges. My conclusion at the time 


that the piece was more accurate than the 


means of laying it, particularly for deflec 
However 


tion attempts to express this 


opinion met with derision. Being some 
military rifle 
1903 smodel rifle 
good ammunition would shoot into 
1,000 yards, o1 


Consequently, I couldn't 


long 


that a 


thing of a range 


shooter I knew 
with 
314 minutes of angle at 
about one mil 
see why an accurate artillery piece could 
not do the 
that an artillery 


in proportion to its projectile and pro 


same. It was usually explained 


piece was much lighter 


pelling charge than was the rifle, its recoil 


was relatively greater, and anyway pin 


point accuracy was not necessary. 


During the war, it was freely expressed 
at Fort Sill that target hits were rare and 
somewhat accidental when they did occur. 
Again, I couldn't see why this should be 
so 

Nowadays, | am in an outfit which is 
equipped with self-propelled eight-inch 
howitzers. ‘The forty-two-ton weight and 
broad trail of this piece make it extremely 
stable and observation based on firing 
that 


methods of lay 


again leads me to the conclusion 


accuracy is finer than the 
ing can exploit. 

Our present panoramic sight permits of 
The 


rifleman would be disgusted with correc- 


one-mil adjustments in deflection. 


tions that coarse. We artillerymen need 


something more precise. 
Speaking of respective weights of pieces 


in regard to projectiles is interesting. The 


6 


was ~ 


1903 rifle weights about nine pounds. 
The most accurate bullets in .30 caliber 
were the 180-grain weight. At 7000 grains 
to the pound, the rifle weighed 63,000 
grains, or 350 times projectile weight. 
The eight-inch howitzer, self propelled, 
weighs 42 The shell weighs one 
Thus the howitzer 
Inaccu 
racy on that score is a poor argument, 


tons. 


tenth of a ton. out 


weighs its projectile 120 times. 


Give us something better to aim with. 
Kentucky windage is as out of date as 
grapeshot. 

Carr. FrReperick W. BreckERrtT, JR. 
Artillery 
756 FA Bn 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 


Homemade Mines 
Io the Editors: 

During combat in korea my 
Captain James J. Dwyer, who is fighting 
famous Wolfhounds, found the 
there were no 
mines. He came up with a solution. 

No one knew what a fougasse was, but 
my husband did—and he also knew how 
1 do not want to give the 


husband, 


with the 


men needed mines—and 


to make one. 
impression he invented the fougasse —the 
French invented it. My husband remem- 
bered reading about them, and owing to 
his knowledge “the mines were made by 
men of Company A, 27th Infantry Regi 
ment, and they were used successfully. 
Don’t you think that this effort is worth 
a page in your CoMBAT ForcEs JOURNAL? 
The fact that there were no mines 
the fact that my husband knew what to 
helped some of 


plus 


do about it—and did so 
his men and helped destroy the enemy 
when they attacked should be 
mention in a magazine for the combat 
soldier. I'm not too familiar with the 
ways and means of war, but I have a de 


worth a 


scription and a picture of the fougasse 
from Stars and Stripes (Pacific edition) 

\ 55-gallon drum containing 45. gal 
lons of gasoline, plus 10 gallons of crank 
Around the top they wound 
enough primercord to cut the top off the 
drum when it exploded. The primercord 
was connected to six pounds of TN'I 
placed around the bottom of the drum. 
The wrapping at top would cut the drum 
and in just a fraction of a second the 
INT would explode, squirting the gas 
out in a cloud. Usually the explosion 
ignites the cloud, but just to be sure, 
they put a pyrotechnic, an incendiary 
grenade, an illuminating grenade, or a 
rocket on. From there on it could be 
(and was) handled like any other mine. 
It could be fired by remote control or 
with a trip wire. 

I'm. not sure my explanation is lear, 
but I hope so. I would like to set my 
husband get a write-up on what I think 
is a job well done. He is still in Korea 
and I'm writing this letter on my own. 

We subscribe to ComBaTt Forces Jour- 
Nat and I read the magazine, too. Hope 
you can mention the story of my husband 


case oil. 


and the 
baby.” 


fougasse —as he calls it, “his 
Mrs. Lois M. Dwyer 

3003 Manhattan Blvd. 

Tampa 9, Florida 


e Fougasses were mines placed at the 
bottom or small shafts nine to twelve feet 
deep and fired from a secure spot by 
means of a power-hose train, or otherwise. 
The chief difficulty in using the original 
fougasses lay in having to explode them 
at the instant the enemy is passing over 
them. But the use of a trip wire over- 
comes this handicap. 

Mrs. Dwyer’s husband is Captain James 
J. Dwyer of the 27th Infantry Regiment. 


Noncoms 
lo the Editors: 
In the article, “Artillery in Korea,” 
(August issue) there were these words: 
“Far too often, officers are handling jobs 
which belong to noncoms. This lowers 
the prestige of the noncoms and _ affects 
I his 
weakness is prevalent not only in Korea, 
but throughout the Army.” 
I second the motion. 


the efficiency of the organization. 


I have said many 
times that one of the big things wrong 
with the Army these days is the loss of 
prestige of the lieutenants and noncoms 
and the terrific loss of efficiency of the 
noncoms. 

It has come to be almost a byword that 





SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 
SERVICE AND LOANS 


To Commissioned Officers & 
Warrant Officers Wherever 
Located 


Minimum restriction on the 
Movement of Cars Overseas 


This organization founded in 1924 by a 
group of retired officers specializes in 
rendering financial assistance to officer 
personnel at the lowest possible rates. 


For information Contact the Office Nearest You 


Augusta, Ga Havelock, N. C. 
Bethesda, Maryland A 

(umsceured loans ently) Nenslete, T. W. 
Columbus, Ga. Long Beach, Calif. 


Fayetteville, N. C. Louisville, Ky. 
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Pin-point delivery in a Korean rice paddy... paratroop units 
with complete, fully-assembled equipment and supplies are 
ready for instant action. .. wherenoroadsor airfields exist — tough, 
battle-proven Fairchild C-119’s provide “Special Delivery.” 
Speed, stamina and versatility—key points of Fairchild 


of oe . ‘ \ fi 17 
SPECIAT DELIVERY engineering and design—have made the rugged, dependable 
A uJ 4 4 4 “Flying Boxcars”’ the all-purpose transport for military airlift 


operations of the United Nations forces in Korea, and for other 
j | A airlift operations in Europe and the United States. 


RICE PADDY «= 


F ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


IRCHILD “rcct Duin 


Hagerstown, Md.. Chicago. lil 
OTHER DIVISIONS: ENGINE, GUIDED MISSILES AND STRATOS DIVISIONS, FARMINGDALE, W. Y. 
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Major General William F Dean, of Berkeley, 
California—Medal of Honer. In the hard early days of the Korean 
War, when it was Red armor against American rifles, General Dean 
chose to fight in the most seriously threatened parts of the line with 
his men. At Taejon, just before his position was overrun, he was last 
seen hurling hand grenades defiantly at tanks. 

General William Dean knew in his heart that it’s every man’s duty 
to defend America. You know it, too. The General’s job was in Korea 
and he did it superbly well. Your defense job is here at home. And 
one of the best ways to do that job is to start right now buying your 
full share of United States Defense* Bonds. For remember, your 
Defense Bonds help keep America strong, just as soldiers like Gen- 
eral Dean keep America safe. And only through America’s strength 
can your nation... and your family ... and you... . have a life of 
security. 

Defense is your job, too. For the sake of all our servicemen, for 
your own sake, help make this land so powerful that no American 
again may have to die in war. Buy Defense* Bonds now—for peace! 





Remember that when you're buy- 
ing bonds for national defense, 
you're also building a personal 
reserve of cash savings. Remem- 
ber, too, that if you don’t save 
regularly, you generally don’t 
save at all. Money you take 


*US. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - 
Buy them regularly! 


S. Government does not pay for ¢ 


home usually is money spent. 
So sign up today in the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work, 
or the Bond-A-Month Plan 
where you bank. For your coun- 
try’s security, and your own, 
buy U.S. Defense Bonds now! 


is advertisement. It is donated by this publi- 
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“a commissioned officer will supervise this 
detail.” So the sergeant—or the corporal 
—says, “To hell with it. If the lieutenant 
is going to do my job, why should I 
worry?” So when you want the noncom 
to do something on his own, he has no 
initiative, sense of responsibility, or abil- 
ity to make a decision. Gone, temporarily, 
I hope—is the day when a first sergeant 
could really run a company or battery in 
anything but minor detail or you could 
expect a corporal to be anything but an 
errand boy. 

_ There are probably several reasons for 
this state of affairs. One may be that the 
rapid expansion of the Army during the 
war forced us to hang stripes on men 
before they were ready for them and 
knew what they meant. Another is the 
attempt by some people to “democratize” 
the Army. The Army is no place for 
democracy. Then there are the recent 
series of changes in the system of ratings. 
I might say, “There are too many non- 
coms (?).”. The question mark is the 
point of that statement. When they threw 
out the old system of specialist ratings, 
they started the noncom on the down- 
ward trail as far as prestige and efficiency 
is concerned. 

The result of all this is that many of 
the real noncoms these days have to have 
it spelled out to them and you have to 
breathe down their necks to?get it done 
right. They have forgotten many of the 
little things that go to make up and main- 
tain good discipline. 

Captain ARTILLERY 
Y% PM 
New York, N. Y. 


Night Fighters 


To the Editors: 

From my observation in World War II 
I believe that each division should have 
a special company of select volunteers to 
guard the division front lines at night. 
These men would be volunteers from the 
parent division and get extra training in 
night fighting. They would rest during 
the day and receive at least two hot meals. 

They would be brought forward to see 
the “lay of the land” before dark. Then 
depending on the situation they would: 

(1) Mount guard for the infantry who 
had fought during the day. 

(2) Go out in front of the MLR and 
lay in ambush for the enemy. 

(3) Actively patrol, between our lines 
and the enemy's, keeping the enemy on 
the alert and harassing him. 

,The advantages of having fresh rested 
fighters at night should be great. It 
would allow our regular troops to rest 
easier at night and keep the enemy off 
balance and sleepless. 

Mayor Tuomas N. CQurvoisiE 
Box 192 
Georgetown, S. C. 
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Training Makes the Soldier 


Ta assistant division commander 
was talking. “When I learned that I 
was to be rotated home from Korea 
to join a training division I began to 
ask regimental, battalion and com- 
pany commanders how they thought 
the training of the reinforcements 
they were getting could be improved. 
I got so many suggestions for em- 
phasizing this part and that part of 
training I had to decide that what the 
combat leader wants are men who had 
a lot more training in everything. 
But of course you can do only so 
much in sixteen weeks.” 

The emphasis on physical training 
and night the General 
thought, was all to the good, though 
he had one reservation about night 
training. ‘The training cadre can’t 
do much about correcting a man’s 
mistakes at night because they can’t 
see him. But if you go through the 
routine during the day and then re- 


exercises, 


peat it at night you get a chance to 
show them how to do it the right way 
and also give them some idea what 
night combat is like. 

“T can’t get away from the thought 
that the big job of the training divi- 
sions is to give the recruit a firm 
grounding in weapons, introduce him 
to habits of discipline and prompt 
obedience of orders, and get him into 
good physical condition. Indoctrina- 
tion is important; indoctrination to 
the battle can’t do 
much that—and_ the reasons 
why he is here in the Army and why 
it is important to him and his coun- 


sounds of -we 


about 


try to be a good soldier. 
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“With that kind of basic training 
a man is ready to join a combat out- 
fit and learn the tricks of battle. If 
he is lucky his outfit will have a 
chance to put him through his paces 
before he goes into combat for the 
first time. Sometimes that can’t be 
done, of course, and a recruit finds 
himself in a hot fight without having 
gotten his feet on the ground, so to 
speak. 

“That doesn’t happen often. The 
combat units make every effort to 
give new men a firm grounding in 
their ways of doing things and really 
prepare him for battle. They're doing 
that in Korea just as we did it during 
the last war.” 


Joint Chiefs on Air Power 


W. CUT this department short 


this month in order to give you the 
essentials of General Bradley’s impor- 
tant statement on why the Joint 
Chiefs think a significant increase in 
the size of the Air Force and Naval 
aviation essential. 

Every soldier will be vitally inter- 
ested in how and why the Joint Chiefs 
came to this decision. 


Rotation 


Ax OPINION poll of some 2,500 
soldiers is reported to have revealed 
that ten per cent of them said that 
Infantry was the branch they pre- 
ferred. ‘Another eight per cent said 
they were willing to volunteer for the 
Infantry, and still another seven per 
cent said they would probably volun- 
teer for the Infantry if combat pay 


was set up or a limitation was estab- 
lished on the time an infantryman 
had to serve in a combat zone. 

What is significant here, we suspect, 
is not that these soldiers would be 
willing to be infantrymen if they 
could get an extra $50 or $100 a 
month but that they would be willing 
to be infantrymen if they could be 
assured rotation after a certain length 
of time. The length of time is un- 
stated but we'll bet our next month’s 
flying pay ($000.00) that the soldiers 
who made that stipulation had in 
mind a considerably shorter tour of 
combat duty than was common to 
World War II infantrymen. 

This alarms us a little. We know 
that there was nothing equable about 
the days infantrymen spent in the 
lines during the Second World War— 
the sacrifices of the few were all out 
of proportion. But it is intolerable 
to attempt to fight a war under the 
handicap of a rigid limitation on the 
length of combat service of soldiers 
of the infantry, or any other arm or 
seryice. 

We doubt that the feeling that rota- 
tion is one of the natural rights of 
soldiers has arisen because the Army 
has been able to rotate most men who 
served in Korea last winter. Its ori- 
gin goes back to the manifestly unfair 
system of the Army Air Forces in 
World War II. The AAF was so 
swollen in size that it could make ro- 
tation quite easy—and at a time when 
the Infantry Was extremely short- 
handed. The unfairness of this cre- 
ated a morale problem during the 
war and much bitterness after it. 
And, quite obviously, the effect still 
lingers. 
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PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 
Unto Everyone Which Hath Shall Be Given 


A Resolution addresed to the Congress by the 45th Infantry Division Association in convention assembled 


W: HAVE NOTED with extreme interest during 


the past year that the shades of Montezuma and Tripoli 
are once more abroad in our land. From many diverse 
interests and areas, voices are speaking with a remark 
able uniformity of expression. These voices echo on the 
floor of Congress and there is provoked a flood of bills, 
also of remarkable uniformity—“only the Marine Corps 
can provide an economical and efficient fighting force; 
therefore, there must be no fewer than 400,000 Marines 
with their Commandant seated on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.” 

We marvel that these many voices should accept so 
blindly the information given them, closing their eyes to 
the record. However, we realize that the Marines are 
jealous of our record and we can look with tolerance on 
the manifestations of their jealousy. Therefore, we wish 
to bestow our official recognition upon the distinguished 
achievements of the United States Marine Corps and 
upon the individual spirit and gallantry of its members. 
They are comrades-in-arms; their performance on the 
battlefield, like ours, is of that highest order which can 
speak for itself without extravagant propaganda, claims 
and demands 

Consequently, we wish to address ourselves, on a few 
matters of record, to the many voices Claiming to speak 
for the Marines. During World War. II, we participated 


in combat (and by combat we mean that we had a sector 
in actual contact with the enemy) for 511 days, a period 
unequalled by any Marine division or for that matter by 
In fact, the total combat 
time of the four Marine divisions having the most only 


any three Marine divisions. 


exceeds ours by ten days. In regard to the numbers of 
enemy taken prisoner and the miles of territory covered 
in the course of our campaigns, we so far outdistanced 
the Marines in aggregate that it would only be embar- 
rassing to them to cite the figures here, 

Those of us to whom Bloody Ridge in Sicily, Salerno, 
the Volturno River, Anzio, the Siegfried Line, Aschaf- 
fenburg, Nuremberg, and Munich are more than geo- 
graphical locations need no testimony that the fore- 
going was accomplished by hard, bitter fighting every 
day and every mile. To any who might still suffer the 
delusion of one member of Congress who wrote that the 
Marines have traditionally done the “most difficult 
chores in war time,” we simply direct their attention to 
the fact that the foregoing well-known battles are but a 
few of those participated in by the 45th Infantry Divi- 
sion in the course of earning eight battle stars in cam- 
paigns in Sicily, Italy, France, and Germany. 


W.. THEREFORE, urge the Congress of the 


in four major amphibious operations. 
by three of the six Marine divisions and exceeded by 


none. We were overseas during actual hostilities for one 


year and eleven months. 


Marine divisions 


There ought to be some kind of 
equitable rotation system, to be sure. 
But we don’t see how we can success- 
fully fight a wat hand- 
cuffed to a policy of releasing men af- 


ter a certain length of time, without 


big or little 


regard to the nature of the conflict o1 
the situation that may exist at any 
given time 

It can't be done and we 
faith in 


have 
American fighting 
men to believe that if the facts were 
put to them squarely they wouldn't 
expect it. And we also think that the 
leaders of our fighting forces are hu- 


enough 


mane enough to want to give every 
fighter—ground, sea and 
consideration. 


air—every 
But to tell our leaders 
that they must fight and win our next 
war with armies, navies and air fleets 
that can melt away almost as swiftly 
as did the armies made up of thirty- 
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This was exceeded by three 


But during our time overseas we were 


This was equalled 


and ninety-day enlistees in our earlier 
wars is not only intolerable but fan- 
tastic. 


As Only Ike Can Say It 


“Korea has been to [Europeans] a 
great inspiration. Inferior numbers, 
armed with modern equipment, led 
intelligently, have served magnificent- 
ly and I should like, if it’s not out of 
place for me, to pay tribute to the 
brilliant commanders that 
Korea has had. It has had the cream 
of the American Army, in so far as I 


series of 


am acquainted with them, also the 
American Air Force and the Ameri- 
can Navy. 

“We have produced no more bril- 
liant than General MacAr- 
thur, General Ridgway, and General 
Van Fleet, who, by the way ts a class- 


leaders 


’ 


United States, in the interests of constituting an eco- 
nomical and efficient fighting force, to provide that the 
45th Infantry Division be raised to a strength of not less 
than 400,000 men and that their commander be seated 
as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


mate of mine who started in the Nor- 
mandy invasion as a colonel and 
ended up commanding a corps.”— 
GENERAL Dwicur D. EISENHOWER at a 
press conference in Washington on 6 
November 1951. 


Take It Easy 


Over reaction to the Compton 
Commission report to Congress out- 
lining a long-range plan for a uni- 
versal military training and _ service 
program was that universal service is 
about as close to enactment right now 
as it has ever been in its long and 


bedraggled history. But that, actu- 
ally, isn’t very close. And so if we 
temper our enthusiasm over the sen- 
sible and apparently workable plan 
Dr. Compton and his fellows pro- 
duced, it is because we find it hard 
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to believe that Congress will do much 
more than talk themselves out of it 
come January. 

We base that judgment on many 
years of compassionate observation of 
congressmen wrestling with this issue. 
A congressman, we have noted, can 
vote a loud “yea” to active service 
draft laws because by so doing he is 
meeting a national emergency head- 
on and doing something about it. But 
no such compulsions attend his con- 
sideration of universal service. And 
he doesn’t like to be called a “stooge 
of the militarists” any more than we 
soldiers like to be called militarists. 
So he votes against universal service 
but for a large Army, Navy and Air 
Force. 

We sympathize with our congress- 
man in his plight. But we wish some- 
times that he and his constituents 
would take the long view and think 
of the blood and treasure that might 
have been saved in the past ten years 
—not a very long span of time!—if 
there had been a functioning UMT 
back in 1939-40. Or even a much 
shorter view and consider what a 
functioning universal service law in 
1947-50 would have meant on and af- 
ter 25 June 1950. 

We hope we are wrong. We hope 
the Congress sees its duty and does it. 
But we wouldn’t advise you to write 
Career Management that you are in- 
terested in an assignment to one of 
those National Service Training 
Corps camps that would be set up. 
Not yet at least. 


Decisive Battles 


IL. was a hundred years ago this year 
that Sir Edward Creasy published 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World 
—beginning with Marathon and end- 
ing with Waterloo. How many bat- 
tles should now be added? An Eng- 
lishman, writing in Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution, sug- 
gests “the Marne in 1914, the Battle 
of Britain, the defeats of Rommel at 
Alamein, and the triumphant defeat 
of the Japanese Fleet at Midway.” 

What do our readers say? We 
would like to hear from you, bearing 
in mind that Sir Edward’s judgment 
seems to have been based on this sen- 
tence from his original book: “. . 
battles of which a contrary event 
would have essentially varied the dra- 
ma of the world in all its subsequent 
scenes.” 
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AE Tale ae te SR 


WHY WE MUST HAVE 
MORE AIR POWER 


General Omar N. Brad.ey 


Excerpts from an address before the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute at Chicago on 8 November 1951. 


I: the balanced collective forces [of NATO] are to be 
effective, we must buy more air power now. 

Before making our recommendations [the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff] reviewed the various courses of action open to 
the avowed enemy of freedom—the Soviet-sate]lite com- 
bination which continues to follow a course of interna- 
tional expansion toward its announced goal of ruling 
the world. 

Briefly, the four possibilities are these: 

First . . . the Soviet Union might change its tune, 
prove its peaceful declarations, agree to inspection on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain, loose the chains of its 
unwilling satellites, and sincerely resume friendly rela- 
tions with the free world. 

Second . . . the Communists might agree to an armis- 
tice in Korea, cease their fighting in Indochina,, and 
incite no further outbreaks of hostility. Instead of small 
wars, the Kremlin may decide to continue only its 
cold war methods, attempting to pick off more nations 
by subversion, propaganda and economic upheaval. . . . 

Third, and relatively more dangerous for the free 
world, the Soviet Union might continue its present meth- 
ods, of aggression. While continuing the cold war, the 
Communists would also persist in promoting small wars 
—more Koreas, more Indochinas—around the world, 
continuing to use other satellite states to do their dirty 
work. 

Fourth, and the greatest we face, would be the unleash- 
ing of Soviet-satellite forces in a World War III. 

It is in the light of these four possible situations that 
we have had to plan a defense of the United States which 
is adequate, flexible, and within our means. Fundamen- 
tally, we are trying to achieve a balance of forces which 
makes the greatest use of our industrial potential, derives 
the greatest striking power from our atomic supremacy, 
achieves the greatest strength from our limited man- 
power. 

To meet any one, or any combination of the four con- 
ditions, we must have additional forces in all three serv- 
ices. 

The need for ground forces is firmly established. In 
the cold war, our Army in Germany was as much a sym- 
bol of United States determination as any other deter- 
rent to aggression in Europe. In the Far East, the war in 
Korea has proved again the need for having a ready 
striking force of ground power available at the scene of 
the aggression. .. . 

To meet the ever-increasing threats of aggression, and 
to have a balanced deterrent to the Soviet ground power, 
our Army and friendly armies must be increased, and 
their readiness improved. 
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Our need for a Navy is equally as great. Any nation 
which depends so heavily on raw materials gathered 
from abroad must keep the sea lanes open or sacrifice its 
economy and its standard of living. 


This vear, in our recommendations for additional air 
power, we are recommending a considerable increase in 
Navy and Marine air strength. Based on carriers, and 
moving in task forces which include their own built-in 
antiaircralt defense, the effectiveness of this naval air 
power is greatly increased by its flexibility. 


0. R need for balanced effective forces equal to the 
tasks that the enemy's capabilities could thrust upon us, 
finds our present Air Force assuming more than its share 
of the calculated risk. 

To prevent disaster, our Air Force must have, in com 
bination with Canada, an improved warning network 
and a fighter-interceptor system to meet possible atomic 
attack. This effort can be most effective when coupled 
with a strong Civil Defense Program. 

\t the same time, the Air Force will be called upon to 
win the air war. The responsible leaders of our Air 
Force look at the potential air strength of the enemy, 
and are aware of the size of the task which could con- 
front them. Day by day, they have to live with the prob- 
lem of meeting several thousand tactical aircraft in the 
air over any battle zone. 

Every day they have to face the problem of being ready 
to strike back hard and immediately if we are attacked at 
home, or if our friends in Western Europe are attacked. 

Modern airmen know that the only*way to win a de 
cisive victory in the battle for air supremacy is to destroy 
thesenemy air force and its bases of operation. The 
reyaliation has to hit the enemy in the air, penetrate his 
d@ensive screen and strike his home bases, and consis- 
tently and overwhelmingly concentrate air power to 
attack his industry and his resources. Only by these 
ineans can the advance of our forces, and the defeat of 
the enemy, be assured. 

One only has to analyze the growing capability of 
Soviet-satellite air strength to know the increasing need 
for additional air forces of our own. In order to apply 
the proved and classic principles of war—the principles 
of mass, economy of force, movement, and surprise—to 
this modern problem, we must have enough air power— 
readily available air power—comprised of modern planes 
equipped with the most advanced weapons at hand, 
flown by the best trained crews in the world. 


As PHE Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed the air require- 


ments, we considered the share of our calculated military 


risk which the Air Force faces. It was agreed that we 


must greatly increase our combat air power. Our rec- 
ommended program will accomplish this with the help 
of American industry. 

War by war, the art and science of applied military 
power has become more complex. American strategy to- 
day is no exception. Since 1945, when the first atomic 
cloud rose in the New Mexico desert, another unknown 
factor has been added to the military equation. 
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... It is public knowledge that the United States has 
been able to explode more than 18 atomic bombs in the 
test and improvement of its military weapons and two 
in combat. Furthermore, we are experimenting with 
other methods of delivery of the atomic attack, and are 
developing atomic energy as a source of power. 

In September 1949, the President announced the first 
atomic explosion conducted by Soviet Russia. ‘Two years 
later—in the past two months—the Soviet Union has 
exploded two bombs in tests. 

I believe that the free world can assume some measure 
of confidence in our atomic leadership both in numbers 
of weapons and in technical development. 


* + * 


Furthermore, since the best method of delivery is still 
the airplane, our evaluation of the program must include 
the efforts put forth in the improvement and production 
of aircraft to carry atomic bombs of all sizes. The yard- 
stick by which we measure progress must include the 
defense measures which we are perfecting and providing 
against the possibility of atomic attack on our industry, 
our resources and our forces in the field. Finally, we 
must also count the additional amounts expended for 
the proper training of crews and technicians to handle 
the atomic bomb and to supervise its accurate delivery. 

The Joint Chiets of Staff have consistently supported 
the ever-increasing development of atomic weapons, and 
the means of delivery. Furthermore, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are in accord with the Atomic Energy Commission 
and members of Congress in a program to enlarge the 
base of our atomic energy industry. 


* * * 


As THE atomic weapon cuts across the more prosaic 
and conventional plans and forces, there is the perma- 
nent American desire to substitute machines for men, 
and magic weapons for conventional armaments. 

I was taught to fight freely and liberally with machines 
in an effort to save the lives of my men. But at no time 
did these machines ever become a substitute for suff- 
cient and well-trained troops. 

The new weapons we are developing can certainly 
speed the winning of war, and reduce its cost in human 
lives, but they cannot win a war by themselves. There 
are many military targets against which an atomic bomb 
would be ineffective or wastefully applied. 

If an enemy wanted to disperse his forces so that sol- 
diers walked 100 yards apart, they could march across 
Europe tomorrow in the face of the greatest atomic power 
on earth—unless other men were there to stop them. 

However, if we have the means to make an enemy con- 
centrate his forces, there are many methods available to 
destroy his military offensive power. With our balanced 
forces, and our collective security efforts, we can achieve 
this goal if war comes. 

While machines may save lives, they cost us dollars 
and time. The more complicated the machines and 
weapons become, the more training the men need. It 
would not be fair to the man or to the Nation to en- 
trust him with a million-dollar machine against a skilled 
enemy when he has not had sufficient training. Further- 
more, his life, and the lives of his comrades, would be in 
jeopardy. 
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Communications are all-important 
and many extra radios are used 
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ARE ATI EHR Pa Be 


The rifle company commander works intimately with 
forward observers and commanders of all attached units 


I. January 1951 during the early 
stages of the Eighth Army’s counter- 
offensive against the Chinese-North 
Korean forces, company combat team 


tactics were first successfully used by 
the 35th Infantry. Six months of 
fighting in mountainous Korea had 
taught us that the rifle company was 
the basic combat unit in this kind of 
warfare. That. fact was dictated pri- 
marily by the high degree of com- 
partmentation resulting from the 
mountainous ridges of Korea and by 
the extended unit frontages resulting 
from too few troops in too much 
country. Battalion commanders found 
it impossible to personally supervise 
their battalion frontages except by 
radio. Thus it became standing oper- 
ating procedure to make attachments 
to rifle companies, turning them, in 


Captain Sipney B. Berry, JR., Infantry, 
is a 1948 graduate of the Military Acad- 
emy. In Korea he commanded a com- 

9”7 


pany in the 35th Infantry, 27th Divi- 
sion. 


effect, into combat teams, commanded 
by the rifle company commander, un- 
der the supervision of the battalion 
commander. 

The rifle commander 
found he could bring to bear upon 
the enemy to his immediate front 
every weapon available to the Eighth 
Army. First, of course, were those 
weapons integral to the rifle company. 

The weapons of the heavy weapons 
company were on tap. Normal 
heavy machine gun section was either 
attached to or put in direct support 
of each of the two assault rifle com- 
panies, and a forward observer from 
the 8Ilmm mortar platoon was with 
each company commander. The 75mm 
recoilless rifles were usually in general 
support, firing on targets of oppor- 
tunity or targets designated by the 
rifle company commander over the 
SCR-300 radio. The fire of the 4.2- 
inch heavy mortars was obtained by 
the heavy mortar forward observer. 

The artillery FO could fire his own 
battalion of 105mm _ howitzers and 
also call in the fire of the 155s, the 
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company 





. 


The rifle company’s own weapons come first in attack or defense 


Antitank guns provide heavy direct-fire support 


Armor is a basic oart of the company combat team 


eight-inchers, and naval gunfire when- 
ever it was within range. Air support 
was available to the combat team 
commander through several channels, 
or through the tactical air party with 
battalion or regimental headquarters. 
A basic part of the company combat 
team was the armor, both tanks and 
M16 half-tracks mounting caliber .50 
quadruple machine guns; the armor 
was usually attached. 

Method of employment of the com- 
pany combat team was determined by 
the terrain and by the situation, but 
a general pattern soon emerged. As 
the enemy normally defended major 
ridge lines and hill masses, covering 
the draws with automatic weapons 
fire and with mortar fire, we found 
it best to attack up fingers and ridge- 
lines to secure the high ground. The 
company commander who found him- 
self able to attack up a ridgeline in 
anything broader than a_ platoon 
front considered himself fortunate. 
Assault platoon leaders more often 
than not found themselves attacking 
in platoon column. Whenever at all 
possible, a second platoon was used 
in a flanking movement, if only to 
split the fires of the enemy. The sup- 
port platoon was held in a central 
position. One 57mm recoilless rifle 
was normally attached to each _pla- 
toon. Whenever possible the 60mm 
mortars were employed in battery. 

As the attack developed, the combat 
team commander usually found his 
forces seemingly spread all over the 
face of his 1:50,000 map sheet. One 
platoon attacking up one finger, an- 
other platoon hooking to the right 
or to the left to attack up another 
finger, the support platoon centrally 
positioned, tanks and _ half-tracks on 
the low ground, a section of HMGs 
to control, FOs begging to shoot, and 
often the T-6 air spotter plane asking 
for a target for a flight of P-51s on 
F-80s already overhead. The combat 
team commander’s job was to work 
these elements into a coordinated 
fighting team. His success or failure 
was measured in terms of men’s lives. 


W.: found it advantageous to add 
many items of communications not 
provided by standard tables of equip- 
ment. SCR-536s were carried by the 
company commander, the executive 
officer, the first sergeant and the pla- 
toon leaders for the company com- 
mand net. The 60mm mortar section 
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had its own fire control net set up 
with SCR-536s. Platoon command 
nets were set up with the platoon 
leader and the platoon sergeant carry- 
ing 536s; and if the situation demand- 
ed, the necessary squad leaders would 
be given 536s. SCR-300s largely du- 
plicated the distribution of SCR-536s, 
because of the lack of dependability 
of the 536 and because of the great 
frontages which were assigned to 
units. Each rifle platoon leader had 
an SCR-300, as well as the company 
commander and the executive officer. 
The first sergeant, who remained with 
the company transportation, had a 
300 over which he would follow the 
progress of the attack and would re- 
ceive calls for ammunition, rations, 
litters, and litter jeeps. The 81mm 
mortar and the 4.2-inch heavy mortar 
observers had SCR-300s on their own 
firing channels and the artillery FO 
had an SCR-619 artillery radio. Nor 
was it unusual for the company com- 
mander to receive a call over his SCR- 
300 from the T-6 spotter plane pilot 
who in many cases monitored the 300 
channel of the battalion over whose 
area he was working—‘Able 5, this 
is Mosquito Cobalt. Do you have a 
Invariably Able Six 
would have a target for him. 


target for me?” 


T HE position of the leader is im- 
portant —and each combat leader 
must determine his for himself. I 
found that I could best control the 
action by placing myself either with 
or directly behind the assault platoon, 
if it had the major portion of the 
fighting to do; if two assault platoons 
were widely separated, I would place 
myself between them with the sup- 
Leaving the first ser- 
geant in charge of supply and evacu- 
ation, I used the executive officer pri- 
marily to help me control and co- 
ordinate our weapons and 
units. It was the executive officer's 
job to control what we called, per- 
haps incorrectly, the “base of fire. 
This consisted of the FOs, the HMGs, 
and the fires and placement of the 
tanks and half-tracks. From my own 
position with the assault platoon I 
could best determine how the sup- 
porting fires could most effectively be 
used and so inform the executive ofh- 
cer. I strongly recommend this use of 
the executive officer. It helps the CO 
immeasurably, gives him freedom of 
movement unencumbered by FOs. 
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Without artillery support the Company Combat Team wouldn't get far 








































Forward air controllers call for air strikes for the CCT 








Infantry heavy weapons add firepower to the CCT’s front lines 





























































Basic loads of ammunition were 
carefully weighed. Each rifleman car- 
ried from two to four bandoleers of 
MI ammunition, in addition to the 
full cartridge belt which was used 
only in emergency. Men armed with 
carbines—and in the 35th Infantry, 
every man carried a_ long-barreled 
weapon—carried a minimum of 150 
rounds of ammo. Every man carried 
at least three hand grenades — one 
white phosphorus and two fragmen- 
tation. Many men chose to carry two 
additional hand grenades in the har- 
ness of their strip pack. Each rifle 
platoon had four rifle grenade launch- 
ers for which they carried WP gre- 
nades—whose effect against bunkers 
was considerable—an assortment of 
pyrotechnics, and grenade adapters. 
The amount of ammunition carried 
with the crew-served weapons varied 
with the ruggedness of the terrain and 
the number of ammo bearers. 
Evacuation was speeded by attach- 
ing a litter and litter team to each 
assault platoon. This in addition to 
the medical aid man already with the 
platoon. If a was critically 
wounded, he was put on a litter and 
started down the hill immediately. 
Following the support platoon was 
the company’s fifth platoon, a carry- 
ing party of some twenty or thirty 
Koreans, who carried ammunition, ra- 
additional litters, and 
communications equipment. This was 
available for 
These 
as litter 


man 


tions, water, 


immediate resupply. 
Koreans were also invaluable 
bearers. 

Three of the company jeeps, loaded 
with ammunition and supplies and 
under control of the first sergeant, 
followed the company as closely as 
The 214-ton truck and the 
fourth jeep remained with the kitchen; 
the fourth jeep hauled hot chow to 
the company. 


possible. 


A N attack would begin with an 
initial barrage and covering fires on 
the objective. Under this fire the rifle- 
men moved toward and up the fingers 


or ridges. Tank guns and the 75mm 
rifles fired known or 
suspected enemy bunkers and_ posi- 
tions, while the HMGs and quad .50s 


covered 


recoilless into 


enemy-held slopes with a 
blanket of fire. Artillery fires on the 
forward slope of the objective em- 
ployed proximity fuze for open em- 
placements and fuze delay for the cov- 
ered emplacements. The 
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mortars 


placed their fire on the reverse slopes 
which might conceal enemy personnel 
and mortar positions. As the riflemen 
drew within assaulting distance they 
took up marching fire. As they drew 
nearer the enemy positions, they 
increased the volume of the marching 
fire. Supporting fires would hold on 
the enemy position until the last pos- 
sible second before being shifted to 
new targets on the flanks or on ridges 
beyond the riflemen. Simultaneously 
with the shifting of the supporting 
fires, the riflemen launched the assault 
with fixed bayonets. They closed 
rapidly with the enemy. (It has been 
our experience that the quicker you 
close, the fewer casualties you have. 
Once he has closed with the enemy 
it is the doughfoot’s own personal 
battle, one in which he has proven 
himself the superior of the North Ko- 
rean and the Chinese Communist.) 
The assault platoon having gained 
a foothold on the high ground, the at- 
tack must be pushed vigorously until 
all of the high ground is secure. Speed 
and aggressiveness are essential once 
the enemy's have been 
breached. If the assault platoon is 
capable of continuing the attack, it 


defenses 


-moves ahead without pause; while the 


support platoon is moved up to oc- 
cupy the ground behind it and to 
mop up any enemy hiding in bunkers 
or emplacements. The support pla- 
toon casualties and PWs 
taken by the assault platoon, leaving 
the platoon free to exploit the ad- 
vantage it has gained. The FOs and 
supporting weapons displace forward 
with the support so that they may 
support the continued attack. 


evacuates 


The final objective for the day hav- 
ing been secured, reorganization and 
resupply is begun in earnest. Every 
effort is made to reorganize, resupply, 
to dig in and button up before dark- 
ness falls; for it is during the night 
that the Communist launch 
their counterattacks. 


forces 


The company position organized, 
casualties and PWs evacuated, food, 
water, and ammo resupplied, commu 
nications set up, the fire plan made, 
and—perhaps strange to veterans of 
the last war—plans of withdrawal 
made, the company combat team com- 
mander settles down to snatch a few 
winks of sleep before the telephone 
rings and the battalion commander is 
telling him what mountain his com- 
pany will take tomorrow. One damned 
mountain after another. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
WALTER L. MILLER, JR. 


Mix and animals have an instinc- 
tive fear of fire. Although man has 
learned to control fire and to use it, 
he fears it. This fear may be so great 
as to paralyze him or make him panic. 

Allied armies in Northwest Europe 
during World War II found that the 
best enemy troops broke and ran 
when attacked by flame. Many sol- 
diers surrendered when flame throw- 
ers were used. This effect of flame is 
not understood as well as it should be. 
But men (and animals) instinctively 
know that distance is the only protec- 
tion against flame. So they run. Train- 
ing cannot overcome this reaction. 

The full effect of flame comes 
through consistent use. When the 
enemy digs in, he should be attacked 
with flame. The relatively short range 
of flame throwers is not a handicap, 
and it is when the enemy is dug in 
that the greatest psychological effect is 
achieved. 

Flame has several effects. 

It is lethal, causing death by burn- 
ing or asphyxiation. Shock may also 
account for some deaths. Large num- 
bers of deaths will not occur if the 
enemy surrenders rather than face the 
flame. 

Flame has a searching and neutral- 
izing effect. It can reach into defiles 
and crevices. It can neutralize the 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER L. MILLER, 
Jx., Chemical Corps, is a paratrooper 
who served during World War II as an 
infantryman. A graduate chemist, he 
joined the Chemical Corps after the 
war. 
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Flame throwers can help the infantry in an attack 
or on the defense, in darkness or daylight. But they 
should be used in mass; their tactics understood 


ground it covers and force the enemy 
to evacuate. Trenches, weapons pits, 
pillboxes, hedgerows, forests, vehicles, 
and tanks are good targets. When 
the enemy cannot be seen but is sus- 
pected, the area coverage of a flame- 
throwing weapon will flush him out. 
It can reach onto the reverse slopes 
of hills or dikes. It can blind pill- 
boxes by penetrating the embrasures, 
and it can reach into the corners of 
the pillbox to kill or neutralize the 
crew. 

Flame has an incendiary effect. It 
will set brush, haystacks, barns or 
ammunition on fire. Flame can be 
used to back-lighting fires at 
night to outline enemy positions. 


Start 


Finally, flame has a_ psychological 
effect of great value. Because he can 
see and hear it before it reaches him, 
a man has time to decide: he must 


e = 


The porta 


stand and fight, take,shelter, or sur- 
render. 


Tre flame thrower is an excellent 
supporting weapon for the infantry. 
It can be used by day or night, in 
good or bad weather. But there is 
little understanding of the use of 
flame especially in mass. The infan- 
try has looked upon the flame thrower 
as a special weapon for special situa- 
tions and not as a normal supporting 
weapon. During World War II the 
Army had only limited experience 
with mechanized flame throwers and 
armor had this as an additional, 
rather than primary mission. This 
meant that usually the flame mission 
was considered after normal weapons 
failed. Consequently most of the 
value of flame was lost. Another rea- 


The mechanized flame thrower has a range of 50-70 yards 
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ible flame thrower has a range of 25-40 yards 


son behind the lack of the use of 
flame, may have been because the 
flame thrower is a Class IV item of 
supply rather than a Class II organi- 
zational item. The Marines, who 
have had considerable success with 
flame throwers, carry them as Class II 
items of supply. 

The infantry, if it is to have effi- 
cient flame support, needs three types 
of flame throwers. First and most im- 
portant, is a light mechanized flame 
thrower mounted on a vehicle of low 
silhouette which under covering fires 
of other weapons can dart in against 
enemy entrenchments and pillboxes. 
Cross-country essential. 
We do not have such a weapon and 
vehicle now. But the Canadian Army 
has had considerable success with a 
light mechanized flame thrower of 
this type. It moves rapidly and in- 


mobility is 





flicts shock on the enemy. It can ac- 
company attacking infantry if the ter- 
rain is not too rough. 

We also need the existing portable 
This 


units 


flame thrower. can 
the 


mechanized flame thrower cannot go. 


weapon 
accompany assault where 
We can use it against well defended 
point targets which require careful 
planning and adequate supporting 
fires, including mine field clearance to 
neutralize. Among the disadvantages 
of the portable flame thrower are its 
weight, small fuel capacity and short 
range. It cannot keep up with the 
assault elements over long distances. 
To offset its weight disadvantage, it 
could be carried forward on the light 
mechanized flame-thrower carrier. The 
portable flame thrower has to have 
the close support of other weapons. 

A third requirement is for a tank 
mechanized This is 
needed to assault well-defended posi 
tions. It could also crash through and 
behind the enemy, cut off his retreat 


flame thrower. 


routes, hit his reserves or attack sup 
ply lines, dumps or command posts. 
This weapon may either be the tank 


trailer type of flame thrower or the ~ 


integral mechanized 


flame thrower. 
Phe integral type flame thrower would 
probably be better for the infantry as 


not so road-bound. 


Tue principle of mass applies to all 
types of flame throwers. Mass flame 
effect 
It covers a larger 


has an extremely demoralizing 
upon the enemy. 


area, and by alternating bursts of 
flame among several flame throwers, 
the target can be kept under fire. 
Flame thrower crews must know what 
flame can do and be well trained and 
organized. should be 
taught to operate flame throwers and 


learn how to mix the fuel. 


Infantrymen 


The Cana- 
dians have been highly successful in 
operating flame throwers because 
their training has been thorough. 

I believe flame thrower units should 
be organic to the infantry regiment 
or as a separate organization within 
the regiment as a part of the service 
company. I would suggest a flame 
company of five officers and eighty- 
two enlisted men for each regiment. 
The operational duties of the com- 
pany would be performed by three 
platoons of one ofhcer and fifteen en- 
listed men each. ‘Two of the platoons 
would operate light, portable flame 


throwers (four and the other 
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each 


would have four mechanized-tank 


flame throwers. 


Suz light mechanized flame throw- 
ers should accompany the infantry in 
all combat operations. During the 
approach march it could move with 
the advance guard. When the advance 
guard comes under fire, the normal 
base of fire would be established to 
pin the enemy down. The light 
mechanized flame thrower (with in- 
fantry support) would then move out 
rapidly and;flush the enemy out with 
flame. 

In the attack, the light mechanized 
flame thrower could follow closely be- 
hind the assault infantry. When re- 
sistance was met, which offered a suit- 
able target, the flame throwers could 
move forward quickly and engage the 
enemy. Flame is effective against 
enemy personnel in slit trenches as 
well as in pillboxes. By alternating 
the fire of the throwers the target 
could be kept consistently under fire 
for a considerable period of time. 
Soldiers in trenches, pillboxes, weapon 
emplacements, massed enemy groups, 
unseen enemy in woods or in jungle, 
and enemy located in the cellars or 
other levels of buildings are good tai 
gets for the flame thrower. Tanks and 
vehicles are additional targets. Port- 
able flame throwers should be imme- 
diately available for difficult terrain 
or a specialized target. If carried on 
the light mechanized flame thrower 
closely behind the infantry, they 
would be available when needed. 
Trained crews from these light mech- 
anized flame throwers could operate 
the portable jobs. At the same time 
the heavy mechanized flame thrower 
could be moving with the flanking 


forces to strike the 


enemy reserves, 
points, or command posts. 
The aggressive use of flame would 
greatly assist the infantry in obtain- 
ing its objective and to reduce the 
number of casualties in the assault. 


supply 


l N DEFENSE, the mechanized flame 
thrower could be dug in on the re- 
verse slope of the defensive position, 
and the hose extension run over the 
hill into the critical approaches. Port- 
able flame throwers could also be 
before critical approaches 
which are inaccessible to the mecha- 
nized flame thrower. Here again close 
teamwork and understanding of the 


massed 


use of flame is most important. Flame 
throwers must be supported by infan- 
try fires. Care must be taken so as 
not to fire too early against enemy 
scouting parties, but to reserve the 
flame for the main effort of the enemy. 
The enemy should be allowed to ap- 
proach as closely as possible and then 
trapped between the near and far 
flame with the mass of flame being 
applied to the main body of troops 
in the middle area. 

In the pursuit, mechanized flame 
could be used to good advantage to 
flush out the enemy before he can ré- 
organize or dig in new defenses. 

Patrols in force would find flame 
throwers helpful in covering men 
withdrawing after contact has been 
made. 

Rear-guard units would find the 
mechanized type of flame thrower 
valuable. 


LR ALL action, it must be empha- 
sized that aggressive action by infan- 
try must follow the use of flame. 
Otherwise the ground cannot be held. 
As with all other weapons, flame 
thrower tactics must be adapted to the 
situation as it exists. However, there 
are certain basic principles that apply 
to the flame thrower as to any other 
weapons. Unfortunately, little tactical 
doctrine on the use of flame exists in 
our service. The commander 
properly utilizes flame 
include the following: 
(1) Reconnaissance. 
(2) Careful and continual plan 
ning. 
(3) Isolation of the objectives. 
(4) Adequate fire support from 
other weapons. 
(5) The 
(mass). 


who 
will certainly 


use of sufficient flame 

(6) Coordination with supporting 
infantry. 

(7) Cut-off fires. 

(8) Rallying points for reorganiza- 
tion and refueling. 


A PROPERLY organized and well- 


trained flame team has faith in its 
weapon and understands its part in 
the combined arms team. It uses 
flame to strike terror in the heart of 
the enemy soldier. Properly used it 
becomes a psychological problem to 
the enemy. Flame is a potent friend 
and ally to the combat infantry sol- 
dier. 
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FOOL 
"EM 


A. T. Hadley 


» Deception won't win a battle 
by itself but its use by units, 
both small and large, can help 


Armor-USAR 
Pentagon for 
magazine. He enlisted in 
the Army in 1942, attended the Tank 
Destroyer OCS and served overseas in 
psychological warfare, winning the Sil- 
ver Star while attached to the 2d Ar- 
mored Army 
after the war he attended Yale Univer 
sity where he pursued his interest in 
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Captain A. T. 
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Newsweek 
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Deception is an ancient and ba- 
sic principle of warfare. Yet in bat- 
tle the American Army seldom tries to 
fool the enemy. Perhaps this is be- 
cause good deception requires better 
intelligence than we have sometimes 
had. Perhaps it springs from our em- 
phasis on the material rather than the 
human factors of war. “Find them; 
Fix them; Fight them; Finish them”; 
is our battle motto. Yet some thought 
should be given to the, present motto 
of the 3d Cavalry: “Find them; Fix 
them; Fool them; Finish them.” 

The purpose of this article is to 
take a brief look at the art of fooling 
the enemy. Two factors make decep- 
tion more important than ever before. 
The first of these is the atomic weap- 
on. Because atomic weapons, if de- 
livered effectively, can neutralize con- 
centrations of troops, supplies, or in- 
dustry, it is essential that we confuse 
the enemy about the ,exact locations 
of such concentrations. Second, the 
great manpower of the Soviets makes 
it important that we force them to 
spread their forces thin by deceiving 
them with a series of feints. 

Fooling the enemy requires some 
prior planning to be successful. Fool- 
ing the enemy, as it attacks primarily 
his mind, would seem to lie in the 
province of psychological warfare. 


However, our psychological warfare 





people seem to devote themselves al- 
most exclusively to propaganda. Thus 
the field of deception is sometimes 
neglected. 

What was probably the most effec- 
tive piece of deception in World War 
II was British in origin. This.was the 
bogus army complete with dummy 
vehicles and radio net and command- 
ed by General Lesley J. McNair that 
kept the German 15th Army pinned 
down in the Pas de Calais area follow- 
ing the Normandy invasion. 

On the battlefield itself little more 
than a start was made in the develop- 
ment of deception methods. One of 
the simplest of these was to get a tank 
equipped with a loudspeaker off on 
the flanks of an enemy position. The 
microphone would be placed over the 
tank engine to make a lot of noise. 
Then the enemy would be informed 
over the loudspeaker that they were 
surrounded by a strong armored task 
force. Another device that once was 
used with excellent results by the Ist 
Airborne Commando Brigade was to 
let off a lot of smoke pots while ring- 
ing a German gas alarm over a loud 
speaker. The German soldier was no 
better at keeping his gas mask handy 
than the American. One could ob- 
serve, until the smoke obscured it, 
confusion spreading as men fought 
over the available masks and rushed 


Ge ” Wares 





to hunt up others. At about that time 
a heavy TOT was laid on the area. 


Wir a little imagination § the 


enemy can be fooled with practically 
any materials that are at hand. At 
one time there was an oversupply of 
pyrotechnic devices in the Ninth 
Army's supply dumps. These 
taken to the front one night and the 


enemy was treated to a fascinating dis- - 
play of fireworks. When it was judged , 
that every German would be out of 


his hole and bunker for a better view, 
a heavy artillery concentration was 
laid on them. 

The RAF once dropped a lumin- 
ously painted, helium-filled soccer 
ball on the runway of a large German 
airdrome. By the time the ball had 
stopped bouncing practically every 
scientist in Germany had been pulled 
off his job and had been put to work 
analyzing the ball, its contents, and 
the possible reasons why it had been 
dropped. A cheap way of tying up 
scientific brains. 

On the other the fence: 
Korea veterans have been reported as 
saying that they felt real panic the 
first few times they heard the bugles 
of the Chinese Reds. In World War 
Il in the Voronezh offensive of late 
‘43 the Russians used deception to 
secure tactical surprise. Discovering 
that German agents were on to their 
system of bringing up replacements 
they kept their old system going at a 
slow rate while secretly moving up 
replacements by other methods. It 
gave them complete tactical surprise 
at the start of their attack. 

Consider the problem of establish- 
ing an airhead in a future war. Not 
only should the size and location of 
the true airhead be concealed but 
great pains should be taken to con- 
vince the enemy that it is actually 
located some place else. It is now 
pretty conclusively proven that details 
of the Arnhem airborne operation 
betrayed to the Germans by 
quislings in the Dutch underground. 
In any future airborne operations 
allied agents should deliberately plant 
false information about an airhead’s 


side of 


were 


location. 

The construction of dummy. air- 
heads should not be difficult. 
Planes on returning from the actual 


too 


airhead, or before reaching it, could 
drop large numbers of dummy para 
chutes. These could easily be made 
out of non-critical like 
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something 


were : 


paper. Along with the dummy para- 
chutes, radio sets that would continu- 
ally broadcast military messages would 
be dropped; also machines built to 
spray out small-arms fire at certain 
intervals before blowing themselves 
up. It would be a brave enemy com- 
mander indeed who would commit 
all his forces against the genuine air- 
head when he was told that 300 miles 
away over 20,000 parachutes had been 
dropped and a small-arms battle was 
building up with rising intensity. 


A: the risk of getting into a realm 
that some may claim is nothing but 
amazing science fiction, it might be 
possible to have a large pinkish blue 
cloud appear over’ the fake airhead. 
This cloud and certain peculiar elec- 
tric flashes below it might well lead 
the enemy commander to the conclu- 
sion that the US was setting up in the 
faked airhead facilities for the employ- 
ment of the new radioactive weapons 
about which there had been some 
speculation in his most secret intelli- 
gence reports. Such deception should 
be feasible if fake reports were plant- 


_ed beforehand. Suppose Hitler had 
had the forethought to erect dummy 


V-1 launching ramps along the Brit- 
tany coast in addition to the genuine 
ones in the Pas de Calais area, how 
much time and bomb tonnage would 
we have wasted bombing the dummy 
installations? 

The process of fooling the enemy 
would go on from the genuine air- 
head. Its purpose would be to create 
a belt of confusion around the air- 
head that would break the shock of 
the enemy's advance before he en- 
countered the main line of physical 
defenses. One of the first and simplest 
things to be done would be to have 
teams of rangers on the outskirts of 
the airhead change around all the 
road signs and mile stones. Nothing 
is more confusing to a man moving in 
a hurry over unfamiliar ground than 
to have the map, if he has one, tell 
him to go one way and the sign an- 
other. 

Helicopter-mounted, high-fidelity 
loudspeakers would range around the 
perimeter of the airhead broadcasting 
battle noises. These units would also 
work their way into enemy rear areas 
where they could issue confusing or- 
ders to the enemy troops. Posters sup 
posedly written by the enemy would 
be placed where he could see them 
as he advanced. Such a poster might 


warn soldiers against moving into 
radioactive areas. This would give the 
enemy a little bit more to worry about, 
and worry decreases the ability of the 
soldier to fight. A simple slogan like: 
“Remember, though not all American 
red flares are radioactive, some of 
them are,” contains no lies. But it 
will cause an enemy soldier to hesi- 
tate a bit each time a red flare goes 
up. Imagine what would happen if 
after reading a poster warning it to 
beware of radioactivity, a battalion 
found all roads in the vicinity painted 
with a strange blue-colored, luminous 
substance that stuck to shoes and ve- 
hicles. They might well be delayed 
by such a trick longer than a genuine 
roadblock; and it takes far less time 
to paint a road than to establish a 
roadblock. 

Naturally the enemy’s communica- 
tions would be tied up by jamming 
his radios and cutting his phone wires. 
If his code had been broken his own 
means of communication should be 
used to issue him. bogus orders. Spe- 
cial units might well be formed 
equipped with enemy weapons pos- 
sessing a distinctive sound, such as the 
German “burp” gun. These units 
would take advancing enemy columns 
under fire at the extreme edges of the 
airhead. The belief that one is under 
fire from friendly forces will often de- 
lay an advance more than actual re- 
sistance. It also does much to lower 
morale. At the same time the enemy 
was attacked by what he believed were 
his own troops it might be possible to 
have him bombed by planes bearing 
his markings just for good measure. 

Should large bodies of troops be so 
overcome by the deceptions practiced 
against them that they wish to 
surrender, the procedures to enable 
them to do so should be well re- 
hearsed. Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 
has reported that the delay in halting 
friendly fires often frustrated Red sur- 
render overtures in Korea. By the use 
of loudspeakers it is possible to con- 
trol both the surrendering force’s and 
ones own fires so that surrenders can 
be effected in a matter of minutes. 
Techniques for accomplishing this 
had been perfected by the end of 
World War II. If two friendly sol- 
diers dressed in enemy uniforms stand 
up and openly surrender at the end of 
an appeal, these two like Judas goats 
will often lead the genuine enemy in. 
Deception, while it will not win a 
battle, can aid its succesful conclusion 
on every level. 
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T HE use of an antiaircraft artillery 
group as division artillery for a ROK 
division in Korea last year awakened 
interest in the use of medium anti- 
aircraft weapons as field artillery 
when there is no hostile air threat. 
Aside from the obvious advantage of 
having any additional field artillery 
firepower possible, the use of AA as 
field artillery has several important 
features with which all artillerymen 
should be familiar. 





Mayor Lucius F. Wricut, Jr., Artillery, 
is instructor in field artillery tactics at 
the Antiaircraft and Guided Missiles 
Branch of The Artillery School, Fort 
Bliss, Texas. 
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The AAA 90. 


Surface Mission 


Major Lucius F. Wright, Jr. 


The triple-A 90 has punch, range and mobility. 
This makes it a good medium field artillery 


piece if its other limitations are understood 


The capabilities of the 90mm gun 
are in general, all-around traverse, 
high muzzle velocity, long range, 
rapid rate of fire, and cross-country 
mobility comparable to that of the 
155mm gun. The traverse and range 
are highly desirable from the field 
artillery point of view, as is the mo- 
bility. However, the muzzle velocity 
and rate of fire must be considered 
in more detail. 

The muzzle velocity of the 90mm 
gun presents a decided problem in 
choosing position areas. When used 
in the surface role, the 90 is con- 
sidered to be medium artillery, and 
as such requires ten yards of flash- 
defilade for protection against hostile 


observation. To illustrate the magni- 
tude of this problem, assume the situ- 
ation wherein the minimum elevation 
is one hundred mils; an elevation of 
one hundred mils for the 90-mm gun 
gives a range of approximately 7,500 
yards. This will require careful con- 
sideration in choosing position areas 
when there is a requirement for fire 
at relatively short ranges. 

The muzzle velocity further com- 
plicates the use of the weapon because 
in most terrain there will be a further 
requirement for careful study of the 
impact end of the trajectory to ascer- 
tain whether or not friendly troops 
will be endangered by the relatively 
shallow slope of fall of the projectile. 
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This will be necessary with all tuzes, 
not simply with the VT fuze as ts 
normal for howitvers. 

Another problem caused by the 
high muzzle velocity and the light 
shell of the 90mm gun is that of range 
middle ranges, the 
range probable error of the 90 is 


dispersion. At 


roughly forty yards, and at very long 
ranges this error exceeds a hundred 
yards. This will present a very defi 
nite limitation for targets requiring 
accuracy of fire at longer ranges. 
The rate of fire, though rapid, will 
the 
mission than when in the AA role be- 


necessarily be slower in surface 
cause of the much larger number of 
rounds fired during the average mis- 
sion. Further, it can be expected that 
in the surface role, AA units will leave 
their electronic equipment somewhere 
in the rear and use the transportation 
for hauling ammunition. They may, 
however, take generators along to en- 
able fire. If 
generators are not available, manual 


them to use automatic 
ramming is necessary and a decreased 
rate of fire necessarily follows. In gen- 
the fire for short 
periods will be much higher than that 
of the 


eral, rate of very 
105mm howitzer, but for pro- 
longed firing the 90mm gun rate will 
approximate that of the 105. 

The T/OXEs of 


are built for their primary mission of 


90mm_ battalions 


firing antiaircralt missions and com 


plications arise when they fire FA 


missions. For example, there is only 
one man in the battalion, the mastei 
gunner, who can be expected to know 
survey, at least initially. These bat- 
talions must be provided with addi- 
tional survey personnel from the field 
artillery or necessary surveys must be 
done for them by the field artillery. 

Although AA are 
equipped and trained to operate their 
own 


battalions 


fire direction centers, there is 
talk of sending a computer to the 
field artillery battalion FDC when 
only one battery is reinforcing a field 
On the surface, 
this appears to be a good idea. How- 
ever there are differences in tech- 
nique which mitigate against this. 
For example, the 90mm gun gets di- 
rection from an azimuth dial, so 
when reading azimuths on a range 
deflection fan in the fire direction 
center, you read in the opposite direc- 
tion including within 100-mil incre- 
ments from the direction read when 
using deflections. Even in the case 
where the azimuth and the deflection 
are the same at the base point, this 
will cause confusion or require the 


artillery battalion. 


use of two scales on the same fan in 
the field artillery battalion FDC. 
Communications present another 
problem. The 90mm battalion is very 
weak in usable for field ar- 
tillery firing. Their wire is sufficient 
in any situation which permits the 
use of wire, and wire should be con- 


radios 


Battery C, 68th AAA Gun Battalion, put the first 90s of the 
Korean campaign into action near Taequ on 16 September 1950 


sidered the primary means of com- 
munication. 

All of these limitations are impor- 
tant considerations when preparing 
to use AA in the surface mission, but 
none is so great as to do more than 
require a little more careful planning 
and thought. I do not intend to im- 
ply that the limitations of AA weap- 
ons and organization are so great as 
any serious trouble. I do 
want to point out some of the con- 
siderations that have to go into its 
employment in a surface mission. 


to cause 


Waar are the possible missions 
for AA battalions in a surface role? 
Here are two possibilities: complete 
use as field artillery where an entire 
battalion and perhaps an entire group 
may be used for an indefinite period; 
and second, the use of one or more 
batteries, sited for antiaircraft fire in 
an alternate role reinforcing a field 
artillery unit. 

Within the limitations I’ve men- 
tioned, the use of a battalion or group 
entirely in the field artillery role pre- 
sents no unusual problems. Any tac- 
tical mission may be assigned such a 
unit, though direct support of or rein- 
forcing a direct support battalion 
would be undesirable. The alternate 
reinforcing mission, however, does 
present a few problems. The primary 
consideration in this type of mission 
is that the batteries are sited primari- 
ly for AA defense, and their use as 
field artillery must necessarily be in- 
cidental. For this reason no specific 
time schedules can be planned. As 
mentioned previously the dispersion 
of the 90mm gun in surface firing is 
quite large. For this reason, and be- 
cause of the relatively light shell, it 
is generally felt that it can best be 
used for harassing and interdiction 
fires and neutralization fires 
against personnel who have little pro- 
tection. 


some 


T HE 90mm gun may be profitably 
employed in the surface role. It has 
a long range, all-around traverse, and 
good mobility for such use. Its limi- 
tations are not unusual to gun type 
weapons. The battalion and battery 
may be used without change in or- 


ganization, although : field artillery 
units must expect to supply survey 
and communications assistance. 
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LESSON IN LEADERSHIP 








. - « Injustice Burns Deep 


Tue YOUNG MAN stood rigid before me, his face 
white and tense, a smouldering resentment burning in 
the angry brown eyes that looked in a fixed stare some- 
where above and beyond my left shoulder. He was a 
prisoner in the guardhouse, and I was his regimental 
commander down to visit him. 

It was hard to break through the peculiar shell that 
so many prisoners build around themselves—a combina- 
tion of defiance and a to-hell-with-it, nothing-matters-to- 
me attitude. But charges for his third offense (failing to 
obey) in four months—after nearly five years as a good 
soldier—were a clear indication that one of the oldest, 
most widespread causes for a good soldier gone wrong 
was once again wrecking a fine young military man’s 
career... if not his life. 

The cause? 

This man felt that he had been done an injustice. 

Not a viciously intended injustice, but one against 
which he had protested, first as a good soldier—then, 
when he found indifference to his justified requests . . . 
well, one word led to another. 

Of course you simply cannot condone a man’s fail- 
ure to carry out orders—or deliberate neglect of duty. 

But neither can you condone a man’s failure to con- 
sider the reasonable rights of another—the neglect of 
the duty to prevent an injustice. 

Injustice burns deep into a man’s soul—especially if 
it limits his opportunity for advancement. 

We lay great stress on military legal justice, the kind 
that is imposed on very few, and then in the form of 
punishment for some offense. But the justice I am talk- 
ing about—the common ordinary justice of one man to 
another—affects every single man in the military service. 
It deserves far more attention than it has been given— 
because a sense of injustice, the bitter gall that eats into 
the heart of a man, has ruined a great many fine soldiers. 

What was wrong with this young, tense, bitter soldier? 

He had been a cook in his company for nearly four 
years and for more than two years he had asked for a 
change of assignment. The mess steward was a perma- 
nent fixture, so there was no way upward except by re- 
assignment within the company or transfer out of it. 

Several first sergeants and several company command- 
ers had given him the explanation that he was needed 
as a cook and would have to wait until a replacement 
could be trained.’ Like a good soldier he had taken this 
in good faith for nearly two years. But he finally real- 
ized he was getting a cumulative run-around. 

So the acid began to eat, to burn into deep-felt anger 
that in two years time a good soldier could not be re- 
placed as a cook . . . and he was on a six-year hitch. 

So he ended up in the guardhouse. 

It’s perfectly true—he was the principal in the offenses 
that landed him there. But all the first sergeants and 
commanders who could not find a replacement for him 
in two whole years wire accessories before the fact. 

They had done him an injustice. 
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This is only one case. Injustices can be done in thous- 
ands of ways to men of all ranks from privates to gen- 
erals. The injustice that seems to eat the deepest into 
the heart of an American soldier (or officer) is the in- 
justice that closes the door of opportunity, prevents his 
promotion through no fault of his own. All too often, 
because of the selfishness or plain indifference of the 
man above him. 

Then you see—if you have the eyes to see it—a fine 
military man gradually turning sour as he begins to ask 
himself, “Am I a good soldier—or just a sucker?” 

Here are some of the ways injustice can be done: 

Keeping a man driving a truck forever against his will. 

Making a man club officer time after time, “because 
he has had experience at it.” 

Refusing a stenographer, year after year, the chance 
to change duties. 

Keeping an officer on a back-breaking staff job for 
years, denying him well-earned command duty. 

Making a potentially good soldier a fireman 
then forgetting about him. 

And there are countless others . . . 

Then there are the problems of justice in personal 
matters. The kinds and varieties of personal problems 
are many and some of them are insoluble, especially 
marital tragedies among young soldiers. In these cases 
the good of the service and the good of the man are 
often directly opposed. 

But whether the problems are personal or professional, 
no man has the right to do what he wants when he 
wants to. That much is sure. But every man should 
know without any doubt that his problem is sincerely 
considered—especially in relation to the fact each year 
has 365 days in it, and that an individual may have to 
live with his unsolved problem every one of those 365 
days year after year. 

If you are in a position of authority and you can not 
grant every request, you can prevent almost every case 
where injustice burns deep. 

What did I do about my own soldier whose sense of 
injustice got him into the guard-house with a case pend- 
ing for “failing to obey”? 

He was tried and sentenced again. Then both sen- 
tences were suspended. He was transferred and given a 
line assignment. And yes, he made good. 

I wish that I could find the words to close this little 
discussion in a way that would make every man who 
reads it take it to heart and resolve never to do a good 
soldier an injustice. If I could do that, thousands of 
military men would thank me for saving them the bitter 
disillusionment of thoughtless or selfish injustice. 

Such immortal words escape me, but I hope you will 
remember this one thought: 

One of the gravest responsibilities of authority is to 
maintain a constant vigilance to insure that your in- 
justices are reduced to the irreducible minymum. 

CoLoneL CLEARVIEW 
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Lieutenant Colonel Spurgeon H. Neel, Jr. 


His aggressiveness is the pay-off in battle and the origin of most of his troubles 


when in barracks. Properly tempered by good leadership he is the finest of tools 


Tue airborne soldier is the most 
formidable weapon of airborne war- 
fare. It is he, rather than his airplane, 
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World War II acquired the Purple 
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parachute, organization or 
ment, that distinguishes airborne 
from nonairborne outfits. He is the 
instrument who determines the final 
success of any airborne assault. Like 
his weapons and equipment, he 
functions best when completely un- 
derstood and maintained in constant 
combat readiness. He is most difficult 
to replace. It takes nine months to 
make him, at least eighteen years to 
mature him, and five months to prop- 
erly train him for airborne duty. He 
is a scarce commodity for which no 


equip- 


ersatz can be substituted. 

Who is this airborne soldier? How 
is he different from other fighting 
men? What are his common prob- 
lems? How may they be prevented 
and corrected? 

Actually, there is no typical or aver- 
age parachutist, but certain person- 
ality characteristics are so common to 
all airborne soldiers that it ought to 
be helpful if we discuss and evaluate 
them. Such information should pro- 
vide commanders with the technical 
information necessary to improve the 
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effectiveness of their soldiers, and pre- 
vent some of the more common per- 
sonality difficulties. 

Perhaps the best way to understand 
the “typical” parachutist is to study 
his reactions to stress. During eight 
months (May through December 
1950) I interviewed and examined 
582 airborne soldiers referred to the 
Mental Hygiene Clinic of the 82d 
Airborne Division for various person- 
al and disciplinary problems I make 
no claim to being a highly trained psy- 
chiatrist, but I am interested in the 
maintenance of the physical and men- 
tal condition of parachutists, as well 
as unit morale and esprit de corps. 
The opinions which follow reflect 
this clinical experience, plus the fact 
that I am a fully qualified active para- 
chutist myself. There is truth to the 
saying that “It takes one to know 
one.” 


Tue prime specification of AR 40- 
100, which lists the physical require- 
ments for airborne duty, is that the 
applicant be “alert, active, supple, with 
firm muscles and sound limbs; capa- 


ble of development into an aggres- 


sive individual fighter with great en- 
durance.” This requirement connotes 
mental as well as physical alertness, 
activity, soundness and aggressiveness. 
Before attempting to evaluate specific 
personal and disciplinary difficulties 
encountered among  parachutists, it 
might be well to discuss their general 
psychological characteristics. 

All parachutists volunteers. 
They select the airborne and the air- 
borne selects them. This mutual se- 
lection process is the basis for all fu- 
ture development and duty as para- 
chutists. In peacetime the soldier first 
the Army. After basic 
training, and perhaps some duty with 
unit, he further vol- 
airborne duty. After this 
second selection, he is subjected to a 
rigid physical examination and _ pro- 
cessed through a thorough course at 
the Airborne School at Fort Benning. 
Officers and men, alike, attend the 
same training with no favoritism or 


are 


volunteers for 


a nonairborne 
unteers for 


variation in requirements. This mu- 


tual beginning provides an_ officer- 
soldier identification which continues 
throughout the trooper’s airborne ca- 
reer, and forms the basis for all fu- 
ture command relationships. 
Airborne volunteers come from all 
walks of life and every state in the 
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Union. Every race and religious creed 
is represented, and the educational 
spectrum extends from men who are 
barely able to meet the educational 
requirements for enlistment to men 
with postgraduate degrees. One can- 
not say that any special group of men 
make the best parachutists. 


Tuere are many reasons why men 
volunteer for airborne service and an 
evaluation of them gives us a valid 
insight into the type and degree of 
motivation. An _ understanding of 
motivation further predicts the basic 
personality of the airborne soldier, 
what he is seeking in life, and the 
personality problems which he may 
be expected to encounter. For ease 
in discussion, motivations for airborne 
service may be divided into two ma- 
jor groups: 

The larger group is aggressive; men 
belonging to it are seeking advance- 
ment and a place in life. Airborne 
duty offers these men an opportunity 
to affiliate with a select all-volunteer 
group with a proud heritage and a 
promising future. 

The extra pay and distinctive -uni- 
form of the airborne soldier are a fur- 
ther inducement but these 
must be kept in their proper perspec- 
tive along with such less tangible fac- 
tors as individual morale and unit 
esprit. Men from the aggressive group 
make excellent airborne soldiers and 
they are afforded, in turn, a socially 
acceptable means of expressing their 
innate aggressiveness and desire for 
recognition as they search for home- 
ostasis in this humdrum world. Per- 
sonality and disciplinary problems are 
rare in this group. 

The much smaller group of air- 
borne volunteers are “‘escapists.”” They 
enlist in an effort to escape some of 


factors 


the unpleasant responsibilities of civil 
life, only to learn that they will have 
the same responsibilities in the Army, 
but under an even more rigid social 
system. They become attracted to air- 
borne duty by the “glamor” and extra 
pay. A surprising number volunteer 
with such unwholesome motivations 
and some eventually qualify as para- 
chutists, only to find that their re- 
sponsibilities are multiplied, and that 
much more is expected of them. To 
these men airborne represents the 
“Foreign Legion” idea, and once they 
join, no further escape seems possible. 

An interesting corollary to this con- 


cept is the fact that, recently, in an- 
swer to a call for Ranger volunteers, 
a relatively high percentage of these 
maladjusted men sought even further 
escape by volunteering for these crack 
fighting units. A real effort was made 
to screen out such men and hold them 
in their parent units where they could 
be rehabilitated and made into effec- 
tive soldiers. A particularly malig- 
nant subdivision of the group of “es- 
capists” are those men who deliberate- 
ly take advantage of the reassignment 
priority accorded airborne volunteers 
to escape some particularly unpleasant 
military situation. These men are 
poor airborne soldiers and are respon- 
sible for the majority of the discipli- 
nary problems which require an in- 
ordinate amount of command and 
medical effort. Thus, a very small 
minority of airborne soldiers are re- 
sponsible for the majority of the 
problems confronting airborne com- 
manders. 


Tar airborne soldier is young. The 
average age of the men in the 82d 
Airborne Division during World War 
II was twenty-two plus years. Pres- 
ently it is twenty-three years. The 
youth of the average parachutist ac- 
curately predicts his marital status 
and social interests. More important, 
it indicates his reaction to authority, 
his need for strong (paternal) leader- 
ship, and the feelings which he has 
for his comrades (Brothers in Arms) 
and his commander (The Old Man). 
To say that the average parachutist 
is immature is wrong. He is a young 
man, but his emotional and mental 
maturity is equal to his age. The av- 
erage parachutist is impressionable 
and visionary, but not a dreamer liv- 
ing in a world of fantasy. Parachut- 
ing is a definite mental and physical 
reality. The way he adjusts to the 
airborne way of life depends largely 
on his youthful vision as he accepts 
the ever changing personal responsi- 
bilities that come in training and 
combat. His flexibility is of extreme 
importance. Parachuting is a young 
man’s game. The “young in heart” 
make the best airborne soldiers. 

The airborne soldier is aggressive, 
and it is the degree of this character- 
istic which primarily distinguishes 
him. Aggressiveness is a double-edged 
sword. While accounting for the high 
effectiveness of the paratrooper in bat- 
tle, it is also responsible for many of 
his personal and disciplinary prob- 
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lems during training. Aggressiveness 
is not the same as anti-sociality. The 
former is a healthy force of extreme 
value to the individual and the Army, 
while the latter is a lawless, destruc- 
tive, perverted force acting to the det- 
riment of the man and his communi- 
ty. Aggressiveness is healthy so long 
as it is directed toward the enemy or 
other challenging situation. It is un- 
desirable when it is directed toward 
one’s own unit, and _ pathological 
when directed against oneself. The 
“preventive maintenance” of the air- 
borne soldier consists, largely, of pro- 
viding him with socially acceptable, 
profitable targets for his native aggres- 
siveness; be it an enemy, training ob- 
jectives, or athletics. The power is 
there, and it must be dissipated or 
sublimated. 

The airborne soldier is proud. He 
has been through a thorough screen- 
ing process and has proven himself. 
He glories in his own accomplish- 
ments and those of his predecessors. 
He has been selected for, and trained 
toward, perfectionism and expects it 
of others. He is intolerant toward all 
those who do not measure up to his 
expectations. His boots, wings and 
cap patch are to him symbols of his 
position in life, and he wears them 
as badges of honor. To him they are 
not exhibitionistic, but represent cer- 
tain deep intangible feelings best ex- 
pressed by and cap 
patches. 

The clannish. 
He not acclaims his airborne 
status to the world, but further pro- 


boots, wings 


airborne soldier is 
only 


claims his division and even the in- 
dividual unit to which he belongs. 
The shoulder patch and wing back- 
ground are but physical representa- 
tions of identifications. 
This strong attachment between para- 
chutists in smaller units is largely re- 
sponsible for the proven effectiveness 
of small units in isolated 
situations or independent operations. 
The mutual respect extended between 
airborne soldiers and their “own” offi- 
cers stems from their common begin- 
ning in jump school and their close 


these close 


airborne 


association since. The parachutis€ re- 
sists transfer even to another airborne 
unit; but, upon reassignment, quickly 
shifts his allegiance, and once again, 
belongs to the “best outfit in the 
Army.” This close identification with- 
in the smaller units is not without its 
effect upon the parachutist in battle. 
If one or more of his fellows are lost, 
the intense emotion he feels toward 
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them will return to him as grief, often 
to a neurotic degree requiring medi- 
cal attention. 


This, psychologically, is the air- 
borne soldier. He is young, aggres- 
sive, proud and clannish. These psy- 
chological attributes are the indis- 
pensable elements of military para- 
chuting. While determining the com- 
bat effectiveness of airborne soldiers 
and the capabilities of their units, 
these same characteristics also render 
the parachutist more liable to certain 
personal and disciplinary difficulties 
in the training setting. In evaluating 
any individual his environment must 
be considered. During training, and 
more especially in combat, the para- 
chutist is taught to respect force and 
despise weakness in any form. He is 
surrounded by others like himself, 
and commanded by officers possessing 
similar motivations and ideals. He 
participates in arduous training un- 
der starkly-plain conditions and de- 
velops an appreciation for simple 
physical pleasures. He is “aided and 
abetted” by his comrades in that mi- 
nor disciplinary infractions may not 
receive the same censureship as might 
occur in other military organizations. 
He is an unusual individual engaged 
in an exacting and hazardous profes- 
sion. 

Whenever an individual (person- 
ality) encounters a situation a reac- 
tion occurs. The type and degree of 
the reaction depends upon both the 
basic personality and the nature and 
degree of the stress of the situation. 
In predicting the type of reaction 
that will occur, one must conside1 
both factors—the personality and the 
stress. 

There are two general personality 
types—the aggressive and the passive. 
The aggressive personality reacts to a 
situation by doing something about 
it. He makes sure that if something 
must yield, it will be the situation, 
not himself. This type wins battles 
(the ultimate mission of the Army) 
but, unfortunately, it plays havoc 
with peacetime character guidance 
statistics. The passive personality, con- 
versely, meets each succeeding situa- 
tion by yielding to it, and compen- 
sating within his own _ personality 
structure using various well estab- 
lished defense and conversion mech- 
anisms.’ This latter type makes an 
ideal garrison soldier, but is of little 
value in combat. When one consid- 





ers that the final mission of the Army 
is to close with and destroy the ene- 
my, the relative value of these two 
personality-types is obvious. 

Stresses encountered by soldiers are 
of many types and varying degrees. 
The stress incident to hazardous com- 
bat is much better understood than 
that associated with peacetime train- 
ing. To the aggressive personality 
type, the stresses encountered in mo- 
notonous, repetitious training may be 
more difficult to resolve than those 
involving real hardship and physical 
danger. The numerous examples of 
national heroes who performed poor- 
ly under training stresses, then dis- 
tinguished themselves in combat, are 
well known. Their exploits are re- 
corded in their citations for the Medal 
of Honor and the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross. 


Tus greatly simplified interrela- 
tionship between personality and 
stress is operative in every man as he 
meets the daily problems of life. 
These concepts are especially impor- 
tant, however, in combat, where the 
issues are more clearly drawn, the 
stresses are at a maximum, and de- 
cisive action is a prerequisite for sur- 
vival and victory. The “normal” in- 
dividual (a theoretical entity) is a 
fifty-filty combination of both the ag- 
gressive and the passive personality 
types. Absolute “normalcy” is synon- 
ymous with “average” and “medioc- 
rity.” An airhead is no place for a 
mediocre soldier. Survival and vic- 
tory in an airhead is possible only 
when each individual aggressively at- 
tacks the situation (the enemy) and 
overcomes it. 

Paratroopers are selected and 
trained for aggressive ground combat. 
They must be accepted and appreci- 
ated for what they are. The parachut- 
ist is expected to react to the combat 
situation in a manner far different 
from other soldiers, yet many expect 
him to react to the training situation 
in an identical manner. It is just as 
much a fallacy to attempt to compare 
two unlike psychological entities, as 
two unlike physical entities. Unfor- 
tunately, personality cannot be turned 
on and off like a faucet. If airborne 
units are to live up to their tradition- 
al effectiveness in battle, parachutists 
must be selected and physically and 
mentally conditioned for ultimate 
combat operations. The personality 
type most valuable in combat does 
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not adapt easily to the peacetime 
training situation. The stresses in- 
volved are entirely different. 

In interviewing and examining the 
582 soldiers referred to the 82d Divi- 
sion’s Mental Hygiene Clinic for vari- 
ous personal and disciplinary prob- 
lems, I was interested to note the rela- 
tive disproportion between those ex- 
hibiting disciplinary problems and 
those presenting neurotic symptoms. 
The airborne soldier reacts to malad- 
justment by aggressively “lashing out” 
at the situation, rather than suffering 
the neurotic or psychotic personality 
disorders more common in the passive 
personality-type. The stress of jump- 
ing was only rarely the cause of diffi- 
culty, and in almost every such case 
resulted in passive neurotic symptoms 
rather than aggressive misbehavior. 

The only men who_ universally 
profited from rehabilitation were 
those with essentially normal person- 
alities who had been exposed to spe- 
cial or unsual stresses. Every individ- 
ual is subject to these maladjustments 
if affected. by sufficient stress. The 
more common stresses precipitating 
acute situational maladjustment are: 


(1) Domestic difficulties, which may_ 


or may not be related to airborne 
duty. 

(2) Malassignment; either the 
wrong job or the right job in the 
wrong unit. Included in this category 
are those persons promoted or as- 
signed to positions for which they do 
not possess sufficient mental capacity 
or experience. 

(3) Personality conflicts between 
the individual and his comrades or 
his leader based on prejudices or per- 
sonal reasons. 

(4) Excessive demands; either 
peacetime work, or combat strain. 


Tue three common disciplinary 
problems of interest to airborne com- 
manders are absence without leave, 
venereal disease and overt belliger- 
ency. 


Absence without leave (AWOL) 
among parachutists is not ordinarily 
a passive endeavor to evade hazardous 
or unpleasant duty. It is more fre- 
quently an aggressive “lashing out” 
at a disinteresting and boring situa- 
tion. During combat in World War 
II, the principal AWOL problem in- 
volving parachutists was encountered 
in base hospitals. Paratroopers_ re- 
covering from combat wounds often 
went AWOL to return to their units 
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at the front. More recently, a battal- 
ion of the 82d Airborne Division was 
alerted for an unannounced mission. 
Not one man went AWOL after the 
alert, but five of the eight men already 
AWOL returned to duty saying they 
had heard that the battalion might be 
going overseas. This type of AWOL, 
though prejudicial to good military 
order, is best appreciated in the light 
of the type of men who comprise air- 
borne units. 

Venereal disease is a young man’s 
nemesis and a_ statistical problem 
among airborne units. It may be con- 
sidered as the “aggressive disease,” in 
that its recipients, instead of avoiding 
it, actively pursue, beg for and even 
pay for it. Considering that airborne 
units are composed of aggressive, 
young, single men, its problem can be 
appreciated. Deplorable as it may be, 
it is but another outlet for unsatis- 
fied aggressive tendencies. 


M ISCONDUCT, often including 
fights and other disciplinary difficulties 
ocurring in civilian communities, is 
likewise encountered and undesirable. 
Such behavior, despite all efforts to 
control it, reflects the aggressiveness, 
pride and clannishness of airborne 
soldiers. Sensing the relief from rigid 
garrison discipline, paratroopers are 
prone to “ventilate” by physically 
demonstrating their disdain for sol- 
diers they consider inferior because 
they are not airborne. This sort of 
conduct is probably the most undesir- 
able side effect of the selection and 
training necessary to execute an effec- 
tive airborne fighting force. 

What isthe answer to these per- 
plexing problems? Must the airborne 
be plagued forever with continuing 
disciplinary problems in order to 
maintain its combat readiness? Most 
of the disciplinary problems facing 
airborne commanders today can be 
reduced to the common denominator 
of leadership. Commanding airborne 
troops is not easy. It challenges the 
leadership of all who receive that hon- 
or. Despite the rigid discipline char- 
acterizing airborne units, paratroop- 
ers will not follow a weak, ineffective 
leader who has not proven himself 
The airborne officer cannot depend 
upon his rank and position alone, but 
must “win” his command to him by 
demonstrated ability. The airborne 
soldier quickly sees through sham and 


pretense, and demands perfectionism 
in his officers. 

Paraphrasing the late General 
George S. Patton, Jr., “Leading an 
airborne unit is like eating spaghetti. 
You can’t push it from the rear; you 
must pull it from the front.” Just as 
the airborne officer leads his troops 
from the door of the aircraft, he must 
lead them through all training, and 
provide them with proper social and 
morale example. Whatever he is, 
they will be. The airborne officer, 
despite his own relative youth, must 
recognize and appreciate his “father” 
relationship with his men. He must 
be prepared to assume this role in a 
firm, fair, sincere, mature manner. He 
should maintain his own dignity, and 
insure that of each member of his 
command. Dignified human relation- 
ship is the keynote of airborne com- 
mand. The airborne commander must 
never attempt to substitute coddling 
for discipline in an effort to secure 
favor, as such will be recognized 
quickly and categorized for the weak- 
ness that it is. Airborne soldiers ab- 
hor weakness and will not tolerate it 
in a leader. 

Training must be progressive and 
imaginative. Commanders must ap- 
preciate and exploit the inherent ag- 
gressiveness and energy of their men. 
Off-duty recreation must be appropri- 
ate to the basic airborne personality. 
Athletics offer the most universally 
successful emotional outlet for para- 
troopers. Not only those actively par- 
ticipating in so-called ‘‘blood-sports” 
profit, but those rooting on the side- 
lines ‘‘ventilate” by identification 
with one or the other of the contest- 
ants or teams. Commanders should 
not merely send their men to whole- 
some recreational events, they should 
go themselves and set the example. 
The parachutist, young and impres- 
sionable, will follow his commander 
be it to battle, church, ball game, or 
less wholesome activities. The air- 
borne commander has a tremendous 
responsibility. 

The airborne soldier is a vital mili- 
tary commodity. He must be select- 
ed, trained, and continuously condi- 
tioned for battle. His inherent ag- 
gressiveness is the key to his combat 
effectiveness. ‘This characteristic must 
not be subdued, but rather accepted 
and sublimated toward difficult train- 
ing objectives and sociably acceptable 
recreation. If it is done intelligently 
and understandingly battles will be 
won. 
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Armor Is a Team 


Armor is more than just tanks. Armor is a powerful team of infantry- 


armor-artillery-air with extraordinary mobility and great firepower 


Colonel W. H. S. Wright 


Is “Don’t Jump to Tanks,” in the 
ComsBat Forces JOURNAL a_ few 
months ago Colonel William Kintner 
wrote that our great need is for a 
defensive weapons system to defeat 
armor. The weapons, he says, must 
be inexpensive and plentiful. Then, 
with the power to stop armor, we will 
have time to develop more powerful 
offensive weapons. He fears that we 
may conclude from Korea that armor 
is the solution to our ground combat 
problems. 


Coronet W. H. S. Wricurt, 
presently a student at the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces. He is a 
graduate of the Military Academy. 
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Armor, is , 


I strongly believe that Colonel 
Kintner’s theory is dangerous and 
may destroy us if it gains wide ac- 
ceptance. 

No mature military man will quar- 
rel with his argument that we should 
have only enough armor to produce a 
balanced team of infantry-artillery- 
armor-air. But when he alleges that 
the tank as an offensive weapon is 
inferior to modern antitank defenses 
he falls into error. 

As long as we have tactical princi- 
ples, strategic concepts, or even na- 
tional policies based on “defense” or 
“containment” or “reaction to com- 
munist aggression,” we hand the ini- 
tiative to the enemy—which is pre- 
cisely what he wants and works for. 


Our enemy well knows that our 
genius for production, and: the re- 
sources of ourselves and our allies, 
will defeat him once we take the 
offensive. 

The apostles of defense in prepar- 
ing a wake for armor forget that 
armor does not mean merely tanks, 
and that armor does not exist in and 
of itself. Properly employed armor is 
part of a highly integrated and 
balanced _ infantry-armor-artillery-air 
team, the ground elements of which 
must be under a single commander. 

Colonel Kintner argues that lessons 
from Korea prove that men armed 
with the bazooka and other defensive 
weapons can run armor off the battle. 
field. The first successes of the North 
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Korean tank columns were due to 
lack of adequate antitank weapons in 
the hands of the South Koreans. Now, 
the struggle over Korea’s weary hills 
is in many ways unique. The privi- 
leged enemy bases in the north, the 
primitive road net, the hill-and-rice- 
paddy patchwork terrain are condi- 
not likely to be met in many 
other places. So it is dangerous to 
draw universal conclusions from what 
has been and is happening in Korea. 
If we alter our organization and 
equipment to fit Korea, we might find 
ourselves handicapped in a European 
war. 

It is incorrect to say that the North 
Korean tank successes were due to the 
fact that “ armor’s arch 
enemies were available to the de- 
fense.”” The South Koreans had _ ba- 
zookas, towed antitank guns, and an 
abundance of antitank mines and en- 
gineer units to plant them. There 
had been constant drill and field exer- 
cises in planting minefields and build- 
ing road blocks, and in antitank fire. 
The simple fact is that the American- 
trained South Koreans were so over- 


tions 


none of 


awed and paralyzed by the psychologi- 


cal impact and _ physical shock of_an_ 


aggressive atid imaginative armored 
attack that they forgot their lessons, 
abandoned their weapons, evacuated 
their road blocks, and sowed mines in 
haste that they were easily de 
tected by the enemy. 


such 


This happened everywhere enemy 
armored spearheads were employed. 
Some resolute bazooka teams and gun 
crews did stick with their weapons in 
the face of tank fire and 
P54 tanks. But the disorganization 
was so general that such courageous 


destroyed 


actions were 
It is 
Colonel 


not common. 
mcorrect’ to 
Kintner has, that the North 


Korean tanks disappeared from the 


also assume, as 


battlefield entirely as a result of defen- 
sive antitank the hands 
of UN troops weapons took 
their toll. But M46 tank 
committed, though not 
employed, stopped 
with dramatic sudden- 
Fank losses must be expected 


weapons in 
Such 
our own 
when even 
always properly 
enemy armor 
ness. 
and replacement vehicles must flow to 
the front if armor is to remain effec 
tive. North Korean forces apparently 


received no replacements. This and 


the cutting of logistic support by the 
Air Force, contributed greatly to the 
demise of enemy armor in Korea. 


Korean lessons should be given a 
hard second look. If any lessons can 
be drawn they include these: 
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Impassable tank terrain seldom stops 
a resourceful commander. 

Bazookas and other antitank weapons 
cannot thwart a wily and resolute 
armored attack. 

A mobile defense, employing armor 
in quick, tank-killing thrusts, is the 
most effective and inexpensive 
method of trading space for the 
time required to build up an offen 
sive. 

Firepower alone can never be the 
superior of fire power plus mobility. 
Colonel Kintner’s second argument 

is that after victories in Poland and 
France, German armor was finally de- 
feated by Russian defensive weapons 
and tactics. Serious students of mobile 
warfare are in general agreement that 
the primary reason for the failure of 
German armor was improper employ- 
ment dictated by the “intuitive 
genius” of Hitler. Instead of using 
armor to destroy Soviet military for- 
mations, it was used to engulf huge 
pieces of Soviet terrain. German 
armor outran its logistical support 
and floundered in the mud and snow, 
and became a prey to Soviet armor. 


Tu third argument goes like this: 
the tank is an ideal tool for an aggres- 
sor, since it is a weapon of attack. 
Wouldn't it therefore be better for 
the United States and her allies, since 
they will never be aggressors, to con- 
centrate on a system of antitank weap- 
ons? Such weapons, with the latest 
shaped-charge ammunition, used at 
short range, would make it impossible 
for tanks “to forage alone where they 
cannot be protected by the cross-fire 
of their brother tanks.” 

Properly employed, tanks do not 
operate singly without protecting 
fires. They always operate as a team, 
with other tanks, and with infantry, 
artillery and air. One of the unfor- 
tunate Korea is that 
many of our officers are not aware of 
this. The argument that because we 
are not not need 
strong formations of armor is palpably 
weak. 

Armor will spearhead the attack 
and exploit every fleeting tactical ad- 
vantage. Present antitank weapons 
are a formidable threat to armor. But 
mobile, hard-hitting tank formations 
are and have been able to outwit every 
purely defensive system. Korea has 
proved that even well trained men, 
with the best antitank weapons, find 
it all but impossible to stay in fox- 
holes and fight it out against armor 
used intelligently and imaginatively. 


lessons of too 


aggressors we do 


The Soviets have manpower. We 
and our allies cannot hope to match 
them in sheer numbers of men undei 
arms. Our advantage is our over- 
whelming material resources and abil- 
ity to produce. Why should we forfeit 
this advantage? We will win by 
equipping American: soldiers with 
armor so that one tank crew will be 
equal to twoscore enemy infantry. 
To go to the other pole, as Colonel 
Kintner does, is to turn our advan- 
tage into a disadvantage. To equip 
our troops with a system of antitank 
guns and rocket launchers such as the 
bazooka, and to resort to purely 
defensive tactics is tantamount to 
doubling our enemy’s present ground 
forces. 

The final argument is that since it 
would be futile and too expensive to 
match the 40,000-odd tanks of our 
enemy at the present time, we should 
therefore not build them now. We 
“must wait until our operations are 
more nearly ready to use them. Then 
they can be of the latest style, less vul- 
nerable to the weapons that are lying 
in wait, and specifically designed for 
the locale where they are to be used.” 
How long does it take to produce an 
approved tank design? A pilot model? 
How long to give the model engineer- 
ing and service tests? What is the pro- 
duction lead time (time from model 
approval through industrial produc- 
tion until issue to troops) for a mod- 
ern combat vehicle? How long for 
training crews and combat teams? 
Two years for all this would be phe- 
nomenal. Could antiarmor weapons 
delay an enemy, heavy in armor, for 
that long? Could we accept the losses 
such a war would entail? 

Our present production schedules 
are producing a balanced family of 
tanks superior to anything in the 
world. They are already rolling off 
the assembly lines. We will need 
them very early in any war, just as we 
did in Korea. To wait and see what 
we need, see what our enemy does, is 
the epitome of defensive thinking. We 
simply cannot aftord to wait once 
more to see what problems commu- 
nist initiative brings us to solve. 

Armor is not just simply “tanks.” 
Armor is an integrated, balanced and 
powerful team of infantry-armor-ar- 
tillery-air, capable of extraordinary 
mobility and great firepower. Armor 
is as essential to a mobile and elastic 
defense as it is to the rampaging tac- 
tics of the offense. The lessons o! 
Korea disprove the theory of the pre- 
ponderance of the antitank defense. 
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FORWARD OBSERVER IN KOREA 


Lieutenant Lewis A. Pick, Jr. 


The FO in Korea must be resourceful and contident— 
and able to put his training and education to full use 


K OREA is a land of rugged moun- 
Weather in Korea is 
seldom favorable; rain, fog, and low- 


tainous terrain. 


hanging clouds in summer and, of 
course, in winter 
bitter cold. All 
terrain and weather hamper the oper- 


snow and cold— 


these conditions of 


ations of the forward observer in his 
efforts to support the infantry. 

In order to perform his assigned 
mission, the artillery forward observer 
must be able to move, communicate, 
observe, and shoot. As a representa- 
tive of his own battalion and of the 
division artillery, his mission and the 
capabilities of the weapons he directs 
are paramount. The forward observer 
is not only the eyes of the artillery 
but also, to an extent, the judge of 
where, when, and what type of fire 
should be employed. His target in- 
formation and his fire requests—the 
nature and amounts of fire required 

determine in large measure the 
final decisions which are made by the 
battalion $3. 

The FO in Korea finds movement 
most difficult. 
weeks during which he does not have 


There are periods of 


access to his jeep and trailer. The 
He 
must be able to transport everything 


road net is bad in many sectors. 


he needs on the backs of his section. 
Radio, weapons, rations, bedding, en- 
trenching tools, shelter, water, and an 
extra battery constitute a back-break- 
ing load when climbing mountains. 
When contact is made, the artillery 
observer team must be ready to move 
quickly. The infantry does not relish 
waiting for artillery fire. 


Communications 

communication 
for the forward observers has been 
and always will be formidable. In 
Korea, due to terrain, weather, and 
signal equipment, the problem is tre- 


The problem of 
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mendous. In the attack the SCR- 
619A or SCR-610 radio is the most 
dependable method of communica- 
tion. Wire is laid as soon as possible, 
but, due to weather, water-filled rice 
paddies, and vehicular traffic, wire 
communication is not too reliable. 
The SCR-610 has been replaced in 
most artillery units by the SCR-619 
converted, or the SCR-619A. The 
SCR-619 is a good radio. Ranges up 
to ten miles can be attained. How- 
ever, the power unit (the BA-70) is 
inadequate; its life is short. The 
SCR-619A complete with BA-70 and 
packboard totals over sixty pounds, 
and the weight slows down and hamp- 
ers section operations. 

In such terrain, a 
radio relay station is usually required 
to enable the observer to reach the 
battalion fire direction center. When 
the FO moves from one ridge to an- 


mountainous 





other he frequently loses communica- 
tion which is a definite handicap in 
a fluid situation. During rearward 
movements this lapse enables the 
enemy to occupy the abandoned po- 
sitions, reorganize, and continue the 
attack. The battalion artillery liaison 
officer can remedy this by relaying for 
his forward observers, or by being in 
a position to handle the necessary 
fire missions himself. The battalion 
liaison section should always be ready 
to operate as a relay station when the 
observers are out of radio range. 

Let us cite for illustration a_rein- 
forced platoon patrol to the Han River 
bank led by a company commander. 
The second objective was Hill 88 ad- 
jacent to the river. Enemy were known 
to be in the area. SCR-619A radio 
was the only means of communica- 
tion. Due to range and terrain, radio 
contact with battalion relay was spot- 
ty and required many repetitions. 
With great difficulty 155 howitzers 
were registered on Hill 88 and on 202, 
the next objetcive. The infantry ad- 
vanced to the foot of 88 without inci- 
dent. The observer followed. As the 
infantry neared the top, the Chinese 
opened fire with automatic weapons, 
mortars, and small-arms fire. The pa- 
trol was pinned down and was being 
out-llanked on the right. The artil- 
ler forward observer was unable to 
help until his battalion liaison officer, 
who had moved an SCR-619A  for- 
ward, answered the observer's call 
and relayed fire missions to the fire 
direction center. With two rounds 
every fifteen seconds, the patrol was 
able to withdraw, inflicting many 
casualties on the Chinese while suffer- 
ing only four itself. 


Observation 


In Korea, there are fingers extend- 
ing from every mountain which 
present many blind spots, and often 
hide whole valleys from sight. The 
clouds and fog often limit visibility 
to less than 600 yards, which when 
coupled with dense vegetation greatly 
hamper observation. It is sometimes 
necessary to select two or three obser- 
vation points to adequately cover a 
company-size front. Maximum effec- 
tive observation is usually 3,000 to 
4,000 yards. In the-defense, the BC 
scope will increase observation range 
to approximately 5,000 yards in good 
weather. 

The enemy is well trained in the 
preparation of positions. Many 





dummy emplacements are constructed 
to draw artillery mortar fire. 
Knowledge of Chinese and North Ko- 
rean uniforms, types of positions, and 
methods of camouflage are essential 
in distinguishing enemy lines. The 
enemy attacks ordinarily begin during 
darkness. This tactic limits detection 
to less than 400 yards. In observing 
the same terrain from day to day, the 
artillery forward observer takes special 
notice olf features. Trenches, 
houses, positions on hills, trees cut 


and 


small 


down in woods, piles of brick, and 
railroad ties and rails are watched. 
The Chinese invariably use materials 
from one section of their defense area 
to build up another section, hoping 
thereby to escape detection. In most 
instances enemy are on 
the top and the reverse slope of the 
ridges, and the Chinese clear excel- 
lent fields of fire in front of their de- 
fensive positions. However, almost all 
Korean hills have abandoned _posi- 
tions from earlier campaigns, and the 
FO must be certain that position is 
occupied before he shells it. 


positions 


Shooting 

The preliminary 
FO all lead to the final mission of de- 
livering artillery fire upon the enemy 
forces in support of the infantry 
troops. There are two kinds of ar- 
tillerv fire used extensively in Korea. 
The first is in preparation for enemy 
attack and movement. This includes 
registration, defensive, and harassing 
The second is 


missions of an 


and interdiction fires. 
fire delivered upon targets of oppor- 
tunity. There many intricate 
points with which an FO must be 
thoroughly familiar in order to direct 


are 


fire with accuracy and confidence. An 
artillery forward almost 
useless, if he doesn’t have confidence 
in himself and in the artillery bat- 
talions that deliver the fire. The ob- 
serve! understand thoroughly 
the methods of operation in the FDC 
He must 
know what to expect from his organi- 
zation, and the time required to ful- 
fill his fire missions. A good forward 
observer knows weapons capabilities, 
bailistics, dispersion of 


observer is 


must 


and in the firing batteries. 


elementary 
pieces, and types of ammunition and 
their He must be well versed 
in the procedure used in firing a mis- 
sion, to insure that the FDC under- 
stands exactly what is required of it. 

Due to the Korean terrain, the 
reading of maps and range estimation 
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uses. 


become of vital importance to the 
observer. Some bridges, power lines, 
and train junctions may not be on the 
1:50,000 map which is the scale most 
often available. Some maps are re- 
prints from Japanese maps and are 
extremely hard to read. 

Usually the observer is confronted 
with a hill problem. He is normally 
situated near the top of the highest 
mountain in his company sector. Out 
in front of him there are numerous 
small and large ridge lines. He is able 
to see clearly the ridge to his immedi- 
ate front, but the remaining ridges 
are just a series of indistinct hill tops. 
This makes the actual pinpointing of 
coordinates with the ground features 
a major problem. The observer must 
thoroughly understand the advanced 
elements of map reading in order to 
obtain a fairly close first round. The 
guns don’t lie. If the first round is 
over 600-800 yards from the target 
and a large shift doesn’t bring the 
round anywhere near the target, the 
observer rechecks the azimuth and the 
coordinates—one or the other is usu- 
ally wrong. 

The first rounds of an adjustment 
are usually white phosphorus. Since 
the valleys are deep, it takes an appre- 
ciable time for the smoke to drift into 
sight. Therefore, the direction and 
velocity of wind must be considered. 
Sometimes it’s difficult to tell from 
the smoke whether a round landed 
short or over a masked target. 


Wars a forward observer arrives 


at his OP for the night, he selects 
terrain features upon which to regis- 
ter defensive concentrations in front 
of his positions. To be effective, de- 
fensive fires must be close to the in- 
fantry positions. The infantry com- 
pany commander is informed of the 
defensive fires and his suggestions as 
to location of other concentrations are 
requested. The forward observer al- 
ways remains in close to the infantry 
commander. This insures maximum 
coordination and the quick exchange 
of information. 

In the defense, the enemy’s ap- 
proach is usually confirmed when he 
gets to within 300 to 600 yards of our 
positions. Depending on type of fire, 
time required to obtain fire, and esti- 
mated size of the target, the observer 
must use his own judgment in bring- 
ing his fires close to the infantry lines. 
A sound knowledge of dispersion, 


especially pertaining to high-angle fire 
is essential. 

Since the infantry often occupies 
mountain positions where vehicular 
traffic is impossible, high-angle fire is 
used. With this type of fire the use 
of the VT fuze in fire for effect has 
become common. It is particularly 
effective against riflemen in the open 
or in trenches. The large dispersion 
of the 105 when firing high-angle 
allows excellent coverage of the razor- 
back ridges with the VT fuze. The 
converging of a sheaf to obtain hits 
with fuze quick on these ridges is in- 
effective with 105 howitzer types. The 
best method is to fire a one- or two- 
gun destruction mission. This will 
accomplish the most effective results 
with the least expenditure of ammuni- 
tion. Shell WP and shell delay is ex- 
cellent against rocky positions. 

Since the Communist forces utilize 
the darkness to maneuver, illumina- 
tion is often requested by the infan- 
try. Illumination should be well for- 
ward of the friendly front lines to 
eliminate the disclosure of the main 
line of resistance. In adjustment of 
illumination, shifts should be 400 
yards or greater to gain the best re- 
sults. Wind direction and velocity 
affect greatly this type of shell. If 
positive enemy movement is detected, 
illumination should follow the fire 
for effect with high explosive. In this 
case adjustments should be avoided 
if possible. 

The FO in Korea is often called 
upon to mark targets for air strikes 
with white phosphorus. The marking 
rounds should be as close as possible 
to the target. A good description of 
the target is essential since the tactical 
air controller is usually at regiment. 
Unless this is done the air strike may 
end up in the towns in the vicinity. 
At times, contact can be made with 
the flight leader over the infantry 300 
radio. Such contact enables the ob- 
server to point out specific targets to 
the flight leader, and to receive in re- 
turn important information of enemy 
dispositions. 

With the methods used by Ameri- 
can artillery units, the experienced 
forward observer is able to deliver 
effective fire against the enemy. But 
he must remain flexible and confident, 
adapting his fire to the prevailing 
situation. The infantry appreciates 
artillery which does the job, whether 
the mission is accomplished with one 
gun or three battalions. 
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INTERNATIONAL MILITARY SURVEY 





THE MIDDLE EAST: 
Ferment and Defense 


A: THE END of October, the idea 
‘that the nations of the Middle East 
might some day be joined with the 
West for common good, must have 
seemed most unlikely. To us who had 
watched from afar the disruptive 
forces at work in Iran and Egypt, the 
smolderings in Iraq, Israel and Sudan, 
for example, “peace in our times” and 
ultimate international harmony with 
those lands far-fetched 
thought. 

Indeed, as matters worsened each 
day, many a thinking diplomat and 


seemed a 


military planner found more people . 


saying that it would be better for the 
United States if we abandoned this 
fool’s errand and devoted our energies 
to solidifying the gains made in west- 
ern Europe through NATO, and in 
the Far East, through a revitalized 
island empire and a reviving Japan. 
But, actually, such proposals were 
only superficial in appeal. As one 
member of the State Department’s 
Policy Planning group said, “Such an 
abandonment more 
thought of than the tearing up of the 
North Atlantic Pact the day after it 
was signed, or the junking of the Mar- 
shall Plan at the end of its first year.” 
The ultimate and inevitable role of 
the Middle East has its roots in the 


could be no 


beginnings of the Cold War waged by 
the free nations. Since March 1947, 
when the President propounded the 
Truman Doctrine, the grand scheme 
for containing Communism has never 
been altered. Now, as then, the way 
has remained open for peoples who 
believe in national integrity, human 
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who has contributed to 


Captain John Gerrity 


Carmack in THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
“Have you seen a weather report lately?” 


rights and personal freedoms to join 
hands to combat slavery. The Mar- 
shall Plan was mainly an amplifica- 
tion and instrument of the Truman 
Doctrine. And no nation, not even 
the Soviet or any of its satellites, was 
excluded from its benefits. 

Similarly, every succeeding pact or 
agreement has been part of the main 
idea—defense against aggressors. Eco- 
nomic restorations and national well- 
being alone were not adequate safe- 
guards against Soviet expansion. 
Hence new techniques came to life. 
The North Atlantic Treaty, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Pact; and 
the guarantees of freedom and pro- 
tection made to Japan at the treaty- 
signing last summer—all these came 
from the same mold. 

Over and over again the Adminis- 
tration and the governments of friend- 
ly nations have harked on one word— 
defense. Never once has there been 
any shift from the original concept. 
Freedom-loving nations will have 


peace, even if the price of peace is the 
military and economic strength to 
wage a war. 

In the middle of 1950, opponents of 
the Administration’s plans, who were 
nevertheless genuinely concerned for 
the nation’s welfare, sought a revalu- 
ation of our foreign policy. They 
were moved mainly by the fear that 
the United States would soon over- 
extend itself. They argued that if the 
United States made the world strong, 
but bankrupted itself, the Soviet 
would win its greatest victory in a 
bloodless war. For with the United 
States a bankrupt, they reasoned wise- 
ly, no other nation could long survive. 

And as an alternative to the “con- 
tain Russia everywhere” plan, it was 
proposed that two lines should be 
drawn, one in the West and one in 
the East, with notice served on the 
USSR, that if she crossed either of 
those lines, war would result. 


Bur this proposal was defeated by 


two telling arguments. History had 
proved, in Germany, Poland, and 
most of eastern Europe, that drawing 
lines created vacuums, which the So- 
viet invariably filled. Also, in the be- 
ginning of any defense organization, 
the United States, obviously the rich- 
est partner, must necessarily be the 
biggest contributor. In time, as the 
defense plans proved out, and as other 
partners grew stronger, their contri- 
butions would grow bigger and ours 
smaller. 

In the short span of a year the wis- 
dom of these arguments has been 
manifest to nearly everyone. In China, 
for example, we have had crushing 
proof that full withdrawal of Western 
influence (military as well as eco- 
nomic) has left a vacuum wide open 
for Communist aggression to fill. 
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Even admitting that the U. S., with its 
heavy commitments in Europe, could 
not sustain a sagging Nationalistic 


Chinese government, the fact remains 
that withdrawal was a necessary 
precede nt to the Reds’ taking over. 
Proof of the 
readily provided by a quick glance at 
the magical 
General Dwight D 
western Eurdpe in the short space of 
What 


heterogeneous collection of self-willed 


our 


second argument is 


almost achievements ol 

Eisenhower in 
nine months was once a 
nations and military machines has, in 
that time, been welded into a unified 
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command, one in which selfish na 


tional interests have been effectively 
subordinated to the simple notion of 
“what is good for one must be good 
for all.” Sull a fledgling and still in 
need of great improvements as recent 
war games in France clearly showed, 
the defense of Europe is now no pipe 
dream, but a reality. Convinced now 
that they can, if given time, hold off 
Soviet threat, the ten membe1 
nations of NATO on the Continent 
are willingly agreeing to increase theit 
contributions to their mutual good, 
both in men and armament. 


any 






Arabia ri 
Nea 


~ 


INDIAN 


So early this fall at Ottawa the 
members of NATO confidently under- 
took to enlarge their own organiza- 
tion and begin the establishment of a 
similar defense organization in the 
Middle East. This necessary filling of 
a geographic gap called for the admis- 
sion of Greece and Turkey to NATO. 


The conferees tackled the problem 


with good will. Time-worn arguments 

uinst the idea were patiently heard 
and then deliberately and systemati- 
ally shattered. Fears expressed. by 
Norway, Denmark and Great Britain, 
for instance, that the USSR might 
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regard Turkey's entry into NATO as 
a hostile act, and thus find an excuse 
for all-out war, were banished by two 
simple facts. If the USSR wanted to 
start a full-scale war by an attack on 
Turkey, she would do it whether Tur- 
key was in NATO or not. And if such 
a war did ever come through Turkey, 
it would be better to have the friend- 
ly Turks as a buffer state than as an 
unsupported nation which might 
make the best possible deal for its 
own survival. 

When Denmark and Norway feared 
that if the USSR attacked Turkey 
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they might be asked to cross the 
whole breadth of Europe to help the 
Turks, they were assured that this 
would not happen. There would be 
little sense in leaving the areas north- 
west of Russia undefended just to bol- 
ster the lines south of Russia. And 
when many of the nations voiced the 
worry that American aid would be in- 
sufficient to help supply the then 
existing member-nations, plus two 
more, realism again prevailed. It was 
recalled to the objectors’ mind that 
since 1946, the United States had been 
giving aid to Greece and Turkey, first 
through direct grants and later 
through the Marshall Plan. What 
difference does it make, asked the 
United States, how and in what form 
we grant help, so long as we continue 
to grant it? 

The upshot was the strengthening 
of NATO by including Greece and 
Turkey as full partners. Greece, with 
its ten battle-trained divisions, armed 
as well as any U. S. division was at 
the end of World War II, and its par- 
tially trained reserve of half a million 
men, was to come directly under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's command. Turkey, 
which proudly maintains that it is an 
eastern Europe nation, but whom 
geographers regard as a Middle East 
nation, was to serve a dual role. 

As a full member of NATO, her 
job would be to protect General 
Eisenhower's southeastern flank. As 
the strongest military and economic 
nation in the Middle East, she would 
serve as the pivotal state around 
which the Middle East Command 
would be built. To obviate any pos- 
sibility of conflicting commands, Tur- 
key would by-pass the NATO field 
command and come directly under 
the Standing Group of NATO, made 
up of Generals Bradley of the United 
States, Ely of France, and Elliott of 
Great Britain. 


Hiarpiy had the Ottawa confer- 
ence adjourned and the fitting of 
gears for the Middle East Command 


begun, than trouble broke loose. 
Though at first centered in Iran in 
the dispute between the British and 
the Iranians over control of the oil 
industry, it was by no means localized 
there. The Iranian outbreak was, in 
fact, symptomatic of a widespread ill. 
Across the Moslem world—a_ world 
stretching from Morocco through the 
Middle East to Pakistan and Indo- 


nesia—a surging, contagious national- 
ism had developed a pattern of vio- 
lence. Leader after leader was cut 
down by assassins’ bullets. Moderates, 
like Pakistan’s Premier Liaquat Ali 
Khan, who believed that their na- 
tions’ security depended upon co- 
operation with the West, fell by the 
wayside, victims of nationalist fanatics 
who think that any union with the 
West can only be an extension of 
long-hated imperialism. 

Since the days of Disraeli, the man 
who had Queen Victoria crowned 
Empress of India and won the Suez 
Canal for her, a pent-up rebellion 
against British domination has been 
steadily gathering force. Today the 
people and rulers of the Middle East 
see a prime opportunity to strike for 
independence. 

The Iranian oil dispute is typical. 
In Teheran and Abadan, before the 
United Nations Security Council, and 
in Washington, Iran’s Premier Mossa- 
degh has steadfastly maintained that 
the ousted British can never return, 
even if it means total economic col- 
lapse for Iran. 

The first reaction to such a stand is 
to cry, “insanity.” But full possession 
and nationalization of their oil indus- 
try is to the Iranians the symbolic end 
of their fight for freedom—not a fight 
for freedom as we would define it, a 
national emancipation like our Revo- 
lutionary War—but a fight against 
economic inequalities, which they 
have come to associate with the Brit- 
ish. They used to feel the same way 
about Turkey when it ruled Persia. 

The United States has not forsaken 
its conviction that a truce can be 
worked out. This might take the form 
of having some other nation, like the 
Netherlands, work the refineries as 
out-and-out employees. Or some 
profit-sharing scheme might be devel- 
oped on a percentage basis. Or per- 
haps the British might be allowed to 
work as hirelings. But whatever it is, 
the Iranians would get a bigger share 
of the return, and the British will 
never return as cooperators in the 
industry. 

In any event, it is most unlikely 
that the United States, or the other 
Western powers, for that matter, will 
let the Iranian dispute go unsettled, 
or worse, let it be settled by the USSR. 
For that would be nothing less than a 
surrendet to Communism, and _ it 
might easily start a stampede of other 
Arab nations to Soviet protection. 
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Similarly, there can be no_back- 
ing down without a solution in the 
Anglo-Fgyptian dispute. Here the 
quarrel arose over a_ twenty-year 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty signed in 1936. 
sy the treaty, Great Britain granted 
Egypt its sovereignty, but retained the 
right to defend the Suez Canal zone. 
Both nations also agreed to share the 
administration of Sudan, an area 
three and a half times as big as the 
state of Texas. Since the end of World 
War II, Egypt has been protesting the 
treaty, demanding that the British 
withdraw their troops and air forces 
from the canal zone and relinquish 
any claim to ruling Sudan. 
In October, Egypt's Parliament 
voted an end to the treaty, just a few 
days before the United States, Britain, 
France and Turkey were to submit to . ‘ 
Cairo a plan for setting up a Middle Egypt's Camel Corps parades in the Sahara following maneuvers. 
East Command. Besides killing off This Corps, two thousand strong, patrols 3,000 miles of desert border. 
the treaty, the Egyptians also voted to 
reject the Command plan. Egypt on the Command question was 
Though  Britain’s approach to heavy-handed, she said in effect “take 
it or leave it.” But the British are on 
Much of the hope for a successful defense of the Middle East firmer ground in Egypt than in Iran. 
rests on the capable shoulders of the hardy Turkish infantryman. They did have a treaty they had lived 
. up to. Rightfully, they could expect 
the same from Egypt. 
This is the viewpoint the U. S. is 
taking in its support of the British. 
Both know that the lifeline of the 
Empire—the Canal—must be kept 
open, or else any hope of defending 
the Mediterranean Sea is_ baseless. 
With a poorly trained and equipped 
army and a very small navy, Egypt 
could not even offer respectable token 
resistance to advancing Soviets. And 
with its internal policies dominated 
by the Communist-influenced WAFD 
party, Egypt could easily fall prey to 
a coup of the Czechoslovakian type, 
by which the USSR could gain mas- 
tery of the Canal without firing a 
single shot—if the British and the 
United States did retreat from their 
stand. 


Tere are still other tinder boxes 
in the Middle East. Iraq is. already 
making threatening noises to the ef- 
fect that she will end a treaty with 
Britain. Bad blood and hatred still 
flow freely between Israel and Egypt. 
Settlement of the Kashmir dispute 
between Pakistan and Nehru’s India 
seems no nearer settlement than it was 
two years ago. In Afghanistan, tribes- 
men and peasants are in near revolt 
against absentee landlords. The same 
is true in Lebanon and Armenia. 
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Everywhere the poverty-ridden Mos- 
lem people are verging on violence. 
To restore and insure order will even- 
tually require painstaking methods, 
such as the Point IV program, plus 
far-reaching internal social reforms. 
But right away, an international se- 
curity structure for the Middle East 
must be built. 

How, then, can order be brought 
out of all this trouble? How can you 
bring 
with 


neighboring nations, cursed 


ancient hatreds, under a com- 
mon roof and expect them suddenly 
to forget their hatreds and become 
partners? 

In brief, the plan is this, subjec t, of 
course, to changes which any possible 
new explosion could demand. The 
nucleus of the Command will be com- 
posed of the United States, France, 
Great Britain and Turkey. Far to the 
east, but not a functional part of the 
Middle East Command, Australia, 
New Zealand and Indonesia will be 
bound together to bring pressure from 
the other Then, one by one, 
each of the Middle East nations will 
be approached, on a political level, to 
enter the security structure. 


side. 


As each 
one joins, increasing efforts will be 
made to the 
quarrels between it and the next na- 
tion to be 
should 


eliminate reasons for 


admitted. 
Israel 


For ‘example, 
be the first to sign 


up whatever differences now exist 
between Israel and Turkey will be 
diplomatically ironed out. The 
same will hold between Turkey 
and Iraq. 

As each new member begins to evi- 
dence the benefits derived from joint 
Anglo-Franco-American aid, objec- 
tions raised by nonmember-states may 
be expected to fade rapidly. More- 
over, the power-nations intend to em- 
phasize the strong spiritual bonds that 
tie the Moslem states together. To 
most whether Armenian, 
Pakistani or Afghan, the attractions 
of a sister Moslem state, such as Tur- 
key, will be always far more enticing 
than the promise of the USSR, which 
even the most illiterate Arab knows 


Moslems, 


are empty ones. 
And lastly, it is possible that recal- 


citrant nations, such as Egypt prom- 
ises to be, may be brought in whether 
they like it or not. One power-nation, 
not the United States, has seriously 
proposed that if reasonable efforts to 
negotiate fail, then sterner methods 
should be adopted. Though such a 
move would be the least satisfactory, 
it has been suggested that, if all else 
fails, frank “international” imperial- 
ism be employed. This the power- 
nations regard as a last resort, but if 
it becomes form of 
temporary 


necessary, some 


colonialism is far pref- 


Cadets of an Iranian military school learn to be artillerists by 
firing these pieces of ancient vintage at a camp near Teheran. 


erable than permanent serfdom under 
Soviet rulers. 


Evin when Middle East Command 
is fully established, its chief virtues 
for many years will be political rather 
than military. But the achievements 
of Turkey, made under the direction 
of a 1,200-man. military, mission 
headed by Major General William H. 
Arnold, already form a sound basis 
for future hope. 

In an amazing combination of 
American know-how and Turkish 
eagerness, forts and pillboxes guard- 
ing the Turkish straits (the Bosporus 
and the Dardanelles) have been made 
into examples of military efficiency. 
The Turks, mostly men of the soil, 
have been miraculously changed into 
a nation of mechanics. Three years 
ago in Istanbul, a city of a million, 
only 2,000 men could drive an auto- 
mobile. Today the figure is closer to 
30,000. In 1948 the Turks had 21 
patched-up planes of all types. Today 
they more than 1,000 fighters 
and attack bombers. A fleet of row- 
boats and skiffs of three years ago has 
been transformed into a navy of more 
than 200 ships. In all, their army 
numbers close to two million men, 
well trained, well officered, and 
equipped almost as efficiently as that 
of any other Western nation except 
the United States. 

Planes from Greece and Turkey to- 
day could bomb such targets as Sevas- 
topol, the Soviet’s Black Sea naval 
base, in an hour’s run. And Baku, 
fifth largest city of the USSR and the 
center of its oil industry, is only a 
two-hour run away. 

Next to Turkey, Israel shows the 
greatest promise. Iranian and Egyp- 
tian forces would require long train- 
ing and virtually complete equipping. 
The same holds for the other Middle 
East nations, except Pakistan, which 
has many long-standing military tra- 
ditions. 

However, no one expects this big 
job to be done in a day—or a year. 
To pessimists who cry, “It’s hopeless,” 
the prime movers of the Middle East 
defense simply point to the first falter- 
ing steps of NATO. And they add 
that in the Middle East the desire to 
be free, to be rid of the threat of 
Communist dictatorship, is just as 
burning a passion as it is anywhere 
else in the world. If the will to be 
free does not weaken, the will to in- 
sure that freedom cannot weaken. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” 
with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will be much 
less. Hold them to four or five hundred words and type them double-spaced. 





Fatigues and Boots 


Taking it for granted that the Army 
gave considerable thought to the 
clothing allowance plan before put- 
ting it into effect, this might be classi- 
fied as corrective criticism. But 
fatigues and combat boots presently 
charged to the individual personally 
should instead be issued to him as or- 
ganizational clothing. 

Anyone who has operated, or is op- 
erating with a line unit knows that 
these two items are the ones that wear 
out quicker than any others, Fatigues 
are ripped while men crawl under 
barbed wire, slide over stone walls, 
move through thick brush, and all the 
other phases of training a line soldier 
goes through. Boots wear out through 
the same treatment. It doesn’t take 
very long for a pair of boots to change 
from an liability at that 
from strenuous 
month to two or three easy ones, and 
the total three months’ clothing al- 
lowance only comes to about fifteen 
skins. Boots, bless ‘em, are currently 
$14.95. You shoot your 
whole roll and turn up a pair of box- 


asset to a 


rate; anywhere one 


selling for 


cars! 

And how do you replace those fa- 
tigues that are hanging in shreds over 
your carcass? Where do you get the 
money? The answer to that is just dig 
But what 
of the Ike jacket that’s getting shiny 
on the elbows from hand and arm ex- 
ercises, and the trousers shiny from 
sliding off too many stools? It takes 
six months’ allowances to pay for an 
Ike jacket and three to get those trou- 
sers replaced—so we just have to dig 


down, buddy, way down! 


again. And soon, by such digging, you 
have worn out the pockets of youn 
other pair of trousers, so there you are 
with one more expenditure staring at 
you. 

suying dress uniforms is perfectly 
OK. It cuts down on the money the 
Army spends and makes a man realize 
that he has to care for his personal 
property. But fatigues and boots are 
two things that are worn out legiti- 
mately during the course of training 
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and, therefore, should be replaced at 
the government’s expense. 
Sct. FREDERICK W. DoLAN 


Battalion CO, Mounted 


Though we have accepted the prin- 
ciple that training, to be effective, 
must be supervised, yet the means to 
insure effective supervision are fre- 
quently lacking. Specifically, at the 
battalion level the commander is not 
provided with the proper facilities for 
carrying out the necessary command 
supervision. 

A battalion under normal training 
conditions is dispersed over a wide 
area, particularly during the periods 
of tactical training. In the course of 
a morning’s instruction in the field, a 
battalion commander will find it pos- 
sible to inspect only a small portion 
of the training of his command. He 
must decide either to remain for the 
entire period with one element, a 
company for example, and observe its 
training carefully; or, in an attempt 
to visit all units, spend his time in 
transit with only a fleeting glimpse of 
each unit. 

Generally speaking it is physically 
impossible to cover the battalion area 
by foot and devote sufficient attention 
to each organization. The use of a 
jeep overcomes the time-space obstacle 
only partly. If the terrain is suitable 
for tactical exercises it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for cross-country jeep 
movement. A combination of foot 
and jeep transport is inadequate. 

The problem can be solved by 
mounting the battalion commander, 
and certain of his staff, on horses. A 
CO and staff suitably mounted could 

cover the average 
battalion training 
area in the course of 
a morning without 
difficulty. All units 
could be visited and 
the necessaryamount 
of time passed with 
each. On a horse, 
areas inaccessible to 


a jeep, or requiring very slow move- 
ment, are rapidly traversed. The 
average horse can jump obstacles two 
feet high and can sustain for reason- 
able periods a_ twelve-mile-an-hour 
gallop over moderately rough terrain 
which would slow a jeep to minimum 
speed. 

As a corollary, battalion command- 
ers would undoubtedly be in a much 
better physical condition after several 
months of riding than they would be 
after a similar period of sitting in a 
jeep. 

Lr. Cot, PoLo 


Out of the Blue 


With the development of radar, 
rapid-fire antiaircraft guns and other 
defensive weapons, airborne opera- 
tions will become increasingly diff- 
cult to carry out sucessfully. At the 
present pace of development of defen- 
sive weapons parachute missions may 
be ruled out as being too expensive in 
men and machines. 

An alternate course is open, how- 
ever, and it is one that will not be 
too costly. 

Troop-carrying planes would ap- 
proach the drop area at great altitude 
—possibly deep in the oxygen zone— 
to minimize interference by defend- 
ing enemy planes and ground antiair- 
craft weapons. This high-altitude ap- 
proach could be effectively defended 
by escorting fighter planes, thus per- 
mitting the troop-laden planes to 
hold tactically sound formations. 

How could the soldiers get to the 
ground in any numbers if they arrive 
over the drop zone at great altitude? 
The solution is simple and, it would 
seem, more efficient than the custom- 
ary drop from a low altitude. 

The answer is the dependable auto- 
matic parachute opening device used 
by the Air Force. This gadget can be 
pre-set to open the ’chute automatic- 
ally. The parachuting soldier may be 
injured or unconscious but the de- 
vice, which operates by barometric 
pressure, would go into action and 
open the ‘chute. The standard rip- 
cord for manual operation would be 
retained for emergency use and as a 
morale factor. 

The jumpers would dispense with 
static lines and, instead, would “free 
fall” to within a few hundred feet of 
the ground. With no planes visible 
overhead, defending troops would be- 
came aware of the attack only when 
they saw the parachutes blossom out 
overhead. 
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In training, confidence in the auto- 
matic device could be built up by set- 
ting its mechanism so that the ’chute 
would open at a height great enough 
to allow the jumper time to make use 
of his manual ripcord. 

The free fall technique would nat- 
urally impose a great strain on the 
jumper’s body, but this might be off- 
set by decreasing the amount of 
equipment he would carry. Also the 
parachute harness should be rede- 
signed. Jumpers might be equipped 
with lightweight plastic helmets. 
Equipment, stripped to a bare mini- 
mum, could be suspended from the 
‘chute risers and not from the man. 
The suspension could be designed so 
that upon opening, the dead weight 
inertia of the load could be further 
absorbed by a spring arrangement. 
The ’chute and not the man would 
take the impact. 

Heavy equipment could also be 
dropped by the free fall method. Us- 
ing current techniques whereby a 
pilot ‘chute drags the heavy gear out 
of the plane, this ’chute would not be 
big enough to float the load but it 
would be sufficiently large and strong 
enough to allow the load to fall per- 
pendicularly, eliminating any tenden- 
cy to fall end-over-end thus running 
the risk of fouling the lowering para- 
chutes. Here again, the automatic 
opening device would come into ac- 
tion at a pre-set height. 

M/Scr. FRANK J. CLIFFORD 


Watch That Lectern 


A lectern is a leaning device with 
a wide base so it won’t turn over. 
The base is connected with the upper 
part by a thin post around which the 
nervous officer or noncom instructor 
may wrap his right knee while keep- 
ing his left foot tremulously on the 
floor. The top piece of a lectern is a 
slanting platform for notes. The sides 
of the platform are usually worn slick 
by speakers’ hands that have nowhere 
else to go. 

A speaker cannot hide behind a 
lectern; he can be seen all the way 
down to his shoes. Any short instruc- 
tor however, may have the impulse to 
hang his chin over the forward edge 
of his lectern like the cartoons painted 
on fences and latrine walls all over 
the world. Just two hands, two ears, 
two eyes, a nose and a talking mouth. 

A tall man is different. He careful- 
ly puts his notes down, backs off two 
paces and declaims. When he forgets 
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what he meant to say next he bends 
over, focuses, refreshes his memory 
and straightens up again.. Such bow- 
ing and retrieving may remind the 
audience of the mating dance of the 
wild birds, and usually is about as 
pertinent to the speech. 

Some speakers merely use the lec- 
tern as a base of operations. These 
need both hands free to gesture wide- 
ly—like a fisherman just back from 
vacation. All notes will be left on the 
stand, weighted down with a _pen- 
knife. Having attended some county 
courthouse trial, where the prosecut- 
ing attorney tramped back and forth 
addressing the jury, these speakers 
adopt this technique. But they fail to 
spend half the preceding night in 
preparation—the real secret of a coun- 
try lawyer’s success. 

So our man walks, back and forth, 
forth and back, seldom stopping to 
see what the effect is on his listeners. 
He visits the lectern at intervals for 
an obvious glance at his notes. He 
makes it clear, however, that most of 
what he says comes out of his fertile 
brain. 

This type of instructor goes over 
big with himself. His audience doesn’t 
mind much after they learn to focus 
on the lectern to avoid the neck-twist- 
ing feeling of watching a ping pong 
match. 

A lectern is indispensable to a 
speaker who gestures with his heels. 
This type will begin a talk by gluing 
onto the lower corners of the lectern 
in a grasp guaranteed not to slip for 
half an hour. He will bend slightly 
forward with both feet firmly planted. 
When he gets a point that requires 
emphasis he will raise as high as he 
can on his tiptoes and holler. 

This gives a recruit who may be 
trying to read his funnybook during 
the speech, the impression that he is 
hearing two men. One time he looks 
up and the man is short. On the next 
glance the man is tall. 

To the listeners seated to one side 
of the speaker's platform the spectacle 
of the speaker’s derriére raising and 
lowering at irregular intervals is dis- 
concerting. These are the persons 
who sometimes laugh at the wrong 
time during the speech. 

Lecterns get scuffed all around the 
base since different speakers prop 
their feet in different places. One 
speaker may embrace the upper. part 
of the stand as though it were Miss 


America. Meanwhile his, lower torso 


will be unrestrained, since much of 


the weight is borne by the arms. This 
allows first one foot and then the 
other nervously to explore the uneven 
terrain. 

A really good speaker may want to 
dispense with the lectern entirely. He 
knows that any subject worth inflict- 
ing on an audience for a solid hour 
should be dignified by preparation. 
So he studies. He weighs his points. 
He sifts out, arranges and polishes un- 
til he has something he really wants 
to say. He decides about how he ex- 
pects to say it. When he gets up to 
speak he may prefer to hold his notes 
in his hand, preferably with a stiff 
backing so they won't rattle. 

He will stand easily in one place, 
moving some, but not all over the 
platform. He will gesture with his 
note hand as the occasion demands 
and read from his notes openly when 
necessary. Audiences don’t mind 
notes, and pay no attention to them 
when they are used openly and with 
no undue reference to them. Good 
speakers nearly always base their ad- 
dresses on notes. Some memorize, but 
most of them keep the notes at hand 
for ready reference. Notes are a bless- 
ing to the listeners. They keep the 
speaker on his subject. 

If he uses the lectern for the notes 
the good speaker will stand behind 
it. If he needs glasses he will wear 
them, and not keep them dangling 
and shifting all through the hour. As 
to the lectern itself, he will not lean 
on it, pound it, nor jiggle it precari-. 
ously at one corner. He will not wipe~ 
his feet on it, nor pretend he is a 
clinging vine on a favorite tree. 

Anyone respecting a lectern in such 
a way may be in for a surprise. He 
might even catch his audience listen-' 
ing to him for a change. 

Mayor HAt D. BENNETT 
Chaplain, USAR 


How Good Is The Target-Grid? 


Has anyone stopped recently to take 
a long look at the target-grid method 
of field artillery observer procedure? 
When it first came out it looked like 
the dream system—the kind the green- 
est forward observer or doughboy 
could shoot with excellent results. 
But, it hasn’t taken too long to spot 
some of its limitations and disadvan- 
tages. 

First, it appears that the between- 
round interval was somewhat longer 
than in the old methods. Compared 
with the range and deflection bracket- 
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ing procedure and the old battery 
commander method, this loss in time 
was probably offset by the fewer 
rounds needed in adjustment, so it 
came out about even. Compared with 
air-ground methods (FO procedure), 
the observer was definitely no better 
off unless he was eye-level with bil- 
liard table terrain. Even then, the 
target-grid system lost some of its ad- 
vantage when a sizable angle T gave a 
broadside view of dispersion. 

The absence of factors didn’t help 
the observer. It still took him the 
same number of rounds with a longer 
interval. Result — 
more time in adjustment, less effect 
on fleeting targets, and more time- 
over-target with his thin skin exposed. 

Since every shot had to be plotted 
three firing charts were needed (each 
set up for both HCO and VCO) for 
In a CP tent 
with $1 x 42 drawing boards and 26- 
inch range-deflection fans for 155-mm 
guns, this vastly overcrowds. 

Considering all this, it looked like 
the greatest benefit would come from 
the saving in observer training time 
and the fact that the infantry, the AA 
people, and anyone who could meas- 
ure and use a mil coutd adjust field 
artillery fire accurately. <A recent 
bulletin from TAS seems to 
bear this out in part. But, later on in 
the report our hopes are 
dimmed somewhat. I quote, “There 
was a feeling among some artillery 
commanders that a knowledge of 
Change 2, FM 6-40, 1945, (range and 
deflection bracketing method of ad- 
justing artillery fires) would material- 
ly help observers and FDC personnel 
fully understand artillery 
That means more observer 


between-round 


simultaneous missions. 


combat 


same 


to more 
gunnery.” 
training and we're headed right back 
where we started from. 

I don’t have the approved solutions 
to these problems, but I have some 
thoughts that might serve as starting 
points. 

(1) Why rid ourselves of the 
basic evil of the target-grid method 
(the necessity of plotting each sens- 
ing) by a mathematical, rather than « 
graphical, method of compensating 
for the observer's displacement from 
the gun position? It can be done by 
a series ol precomputed charts for 
each 100 mils of angle T or by some 
other device such as a French irregu- 
lar verb wheel. The FDC computer 
could then revert to rapid calculation 
of commands from sensings and 
would give commands in shifts, left 


40 


not 


and rights, as of old. The ground ob- 
server would still shoot without fac- 
tors, but both he and the air observer 
would get their rounds more quickly. 
Also, the 3-chart bedlam in FDC 
would be eliminated. The $3 could 
settle back and enjoy life with only 2 
charts, one each for the HCO and 
VCO. 

(2) Or, if that’s too drastic for you, 
let’s help the air observer at least 
to the extent of computing mathe- 
matically, rather than determining 
graphically, the commands for his 
rounds. First, plot the initial data 
using the target grid, and then forget 
about them. When the air observer 
says, “LEFT 200, REPEAT RANGE,” 
when the 100/R is 12, let the com- 
puter add a left shift of 24 mils to the 
last deflection and let her fly. If there’s 
a range change, slide the GFT run- 
ner up or down the stick the required 
distance and read off the eJevation. 
That extra link in the chain, the 
HCO, is simply wasting the air ob- 
server's time by plotting and an- 
nouncing data except for the initial 
round, 

Finally, let’s give consideration to 
this general thought. It’s in the Amer- 
ican tradition, I suppose, to make 
things as easy as possible through 
gadgets that reduce effort on the part 
of the user. But, we should recognize 
that artillery firing is a fairly compli- 
cated business. No matter how many 
labor-saving gimmicks we have, it still 
takes trained brains on the observing 
end to make it work. By the use of 
these gadgets, we can simplify tech- 
niques and reduce training time only 
so far without reducing effectiveness 
at the same time. 

Capt. WILLIAM R. ENGLISH 
Artillery 


The One-Page Fallacy 

The major picked up the letter and 
without reading a word hefted it back 
to his assistant. 

“It’s too long,” he said, “The boss 
will never forward it for signature. 
Take it back and boil it down.” 


He had 
efficiency. 


struck another blow for 
Perhaps he was lucky to 
have a staff big enough to prune, write 
and rewrite endlessly. Or maybe it 
was just the common mannerisms of 
every underling with a pretension of 
efficiency. 

It's my own belief that you can’t 
do business on the blind assumption 
that long reports are more dreadful 
than inadequate reports. Of course 


you can write a one-paragraph letter 
as a covering page and refer to an en- 
closure, and then put everything you 
want to say in as many pages as you 
need. You can often get away with 
this method of getting around an 
obstacle actually established in the 
name of efficiency. 

The point is—whose time is being 
saved by a short letter? If a letter is 
to be read by a top-flight executive, 
saving him minutes may justify hours 
of rewriting. But how far can it go 
before it becomes a silly waste of time? 
How long does it take to read a letter 
as compared to the time it takes to 
write one? Consider the absurdity of 
all the GS 11’s who churn for hours 
over letters so other GS 11’s will have 
three paragraphs to read instead of 
four or five. 

Consider, too, the time of the typ- 
ists who retype version after version. 
We could also save quite a bit of let- 
terhead, carbon paper, and flimsies if 
we had the courage to mail a less than 
perfect letter. 

Breaks, pauses, correctives and tran- 
sitional phrases are important in the 
grasp of written material. If you know 
your reader has a quick, powerful 
mind, you can boil your message 
down to a few key phrases. But if you 
know that the usual cohorts of clerks, 
scriveners, and unit heads are to 
handle the letter after the big man 
has initialed it, you had better spell 
out the implications and the whys 
and wherefores. The great man may 
grunt impatiently as he skims your 
paragraphs, but the little people will 
be saved much pondering bewilder- 
ment. 

If the page is to summarize facts 
and events related to the recipient's 
work, then the shorter the better. He 
already knows enough of the story 
that lies behind your terse sentences. 
But suppose the reader last heard 
about the matter six months ago? 
Will a short letter or a longer one be 
better for him? 

Certainly we don’t want long- 
winded compositions clogging up the 
channels. But neither should we de- 
lay our communications by insisting 
on tiny paragraphs beautifully cen- 
tered in the middle of great bare 
sheets of paper. This is really a form 
of hidden bureaucracy and means 
either misplaced effort and waste, or 
the development of some bootleg 
method of getting around the blind 


rule. Lr. FREDERICK C. DYER 
USNR 
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NEWS OF THE SERVICES 





INFANTRY 


Korean Students 


In teaching its new class of Republic 
of Korea officers, who began their course 
on 4 October, The Infantry School is 
facing one of the most interesting chal- 
lenges ever to confront it. 

Not the first non-English speaking class 
to appear at the School, this one does pre- 
sent a bigger problem, so far as the lan- 
guage barrier is concerned, than any in 
recent history. Virtually all the students 
are non-English speaking. The difficulty 
is being surmounted through the use of 
15 English-speaking ROK Army officer 
interpreters. This group arrived at Ben- 
ning in advance of the class, was oriented, 
and class procedures were worked out 
before the arrival of the student group. 

Now each instructor conducts his con- 
ference in English and it is translated on 
the spot by an interpreter. Each class 
requires the use of from one to fifteen 
interpreters. All written material is given 
to the students in their native language. 

That the system is working well is ap- 
parent in the reaction of the students to 
the instruction. 

About 80 per cent of these officers will 
return to Korea after the 20-week course 
to become instructors. The rest will be 
assigned to ROK combat units. 


Orientation Conference 


An orientation conference for infantry 
instructors at ORC schools was held in 
October. Sixty-six officers attended. 

The course was held to orient these offi- 
cers on the instructional material fur- 
nished their schools by TIS. They were 
also instructed on methods of presenting 
the material and received briefings on the 
latest infantry tactics and weapons devel- 
opments. 


Films 


Hollywood on the Upatoi is still func- 
tioning. “Infantry Battalion in Defense,” 
biggest training film undertaking we've 
had so far, is progressing well. The pic- 
ture is tentatively scheduled for release 
sometime during the winter. 

“Achievements and Traditions of the 
Army,” a new film, has been authorized 
by Army Field Forces and is being pre- 
pared by The Infantry School. 

The film will develop the history and 
achievements of the American soldier 
from the birth of the Republic through 
the war in Korea, emphasizing the im- 
portant role of the soldier in the history 
of the United States. It will stress, par- 
ticularly, the combat soldier. 
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This new film, together with two exist- 
ing films and related lectures, will fill out 
six hours of the basic training cycle de- 
voted to indoctrinating the soldier with 
pride in the Army, developing esprit de 
corps and raising his morale. 

Rangers, The Ranger Training Com- 
mand has gone out of existence as a sepa- 
rate organization. It was reestablished as 
the Ranger Department of The Infantry 
School. It is charged with the continuous 
study and development of Ranger doc- 
trine and the preparation and conduct of 
the Ranger training course. 

OCS. OCS enrollments took a big 
jump in November. Originally two classes 
a month were scheduled to begin in 
November and December. This has been 
increased to four each month for these 
two months. Beginning in January, 56 
classes are scheduled for the next calendar 
year. 


Visitors. Other service schools are 
sending their students to Benning again 
this year to get a picture of how the man 
up front does his job. The first of these 
classes were the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege, Norfolk, Virginia, and the Medical 
Field Service School, Brooke General Hos- 
pital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

Quarterly. The new Quarterly is out. 
The lead article, “Operation Ripper,” is 
exceptionally interesting. It is a conden- 
sation of the commander's report on the 
Han River crossing operation conducted 
by the 25th Division in March 1951. The 
operation was a classic of its kind; nearly 
everything was done according to the 
book and it was highly successful. 


ARTILLERY 


Fort Sill 
Missiles Course 


The field artillery phase of guided mis- 
siles instruction has been added to the 
curriculum of the Department of Mate- 
riel. It is taught to officers of the ad- 
vanced class, the corps artillery officers’ 
class, and the officer candidate classes. 

Concerned with the “hardware” phase 
the course covers launchers, propelling 
systems, guidance systems, and warheads. 


Air-Ground Operations 


Instruction in the air-ground opera- 
tions system and the fire support coordi- 
nation center has been added recently to 
the curriculum of the Department of 
Combined Arms. 

The former includes the organization, 
mission, and function of the air-ground 
operations system; the tactical air control 


system; organization of aviation for tac- 
tical employment; and the capabilities 
and limitations of tactical aviation. It is 
based on FM 31-35, battle reports, and 
approved lectures from The Air Univer- 
sity. 

The fire support coordination center 
conference deals with the organization 
and operation of the fire support coordi- 
nation center at corps and lower levels to 
include special application in amphibious 
operations. It is based on TC 23, 1951, 
and a TAS Special Text (Organization 
and Functions of FSCC). 

These periods are taught to most of 
the general courses at TAS, the refresher 
courses for senior artillery officers, and 
selected troop officers stationed at Fort 
Sill. 


Training Aid 


A new training aid for observed fire 
instruction is under experiment in the 
Department of Gunnery. The new de- 
vice is designed for use with the visual 
cast in classroom practice of forward ob- 
server procedure. 

The working model of the new train- 
ing. aid, now complete, allows terrain pic- 
tures projected by the visual cast to re- 
main on the screen while the “bursts” 
appear and disappear. With the present 
method, the terrain picture must be 
flashed off the screen in order to place 
and remove bursts. 


ROK Students 


One hundred Korean officers and 10 
Korean interpreters began a special Allied 
Officer Course at TAS on 8 October 1951. 
The 20-week course closely conforms to 
the associate field artilery battery officer 
course. 

Most of the officers are in the South 
Korean Army. However, some of them 
were former members of the North Ko- 
rean Army who escaped to South Korea 
to evade Communist rule. Some were in 
the Japanese Army during the last war. 

About 50 per cent of the visitors speak 
English, and interpreters handle the lan- 
guage difficulties of the others. Inter- 
preters worked two weeks before the 
course began to translate notes for stu- 
dents and to solve difficulties in present- 
ing training films. Instructors and inter- 
preters previewed the films many times so- 
that when the films were shown the sound 
track was eliminated and the interpreter 
narrated. 

After completion of the course, the 
Koreans will become instructors at their 
own artillery school or unit commanders. 


Mass Production 

Over 1,000 students graduated from ar- 
tillery courses at Fort Sill during the 
period 22 September to 13 October. 
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605 
graduates, and 438 enlisted men received 


Eleven offer courses accounted for 


diplomas in 16 courses. 


Organized Reserves 


Director's Course. ORC school direc- 
tors from all army areas were given a one 
week orientation course at The Artillery 
School 12-17 November. They were told 
how to use the ORC school instructional 
material prepared by the civilian com 
ponents branch of the Department of 
Training Publications and Aids. 

During the course, the directors were 
briefed by officers of the resident instruc 
tion on doctrine and techniques taught at 
PAS ORC 


schools 


that are pertinent to the 


artillery 
their 


held 


begin 


Schools. With 57 more 
ORC schools expected to 
three-year training cyde in January 1952, 
there will be 102 artillery schools operat 
ing in major cities throughout the United 
States. The field artil 
battery course and the 
The 45 


already in operation will begin their sec 


schools offer the 


lery othcer asso 


ciate advanced course. schools 
ond year training in January. 

The battery officer course is for battery 
grade officers and the associate advanced 
course is for field-grade ofhcers and those 
battery-grade ofhcers who have completed 
the battery officer course. These courses 
are similar to the associate courses taught 
in resident instruction at TAS. 

The Artillery School furnishes the ORC 
schools with programs of instruction, sub 
instructors’ manuscripts, 


students and 


ject’ schedules, 


lesson outlines for instruc 


tors, instructional writs and solutions, 
illustrative problems with solutions, and 
training This 
each year and shipped to the schools in 


January of the 


aids material is revised 
September for use in 
following year 

Schedules. The following ORC sub 
ject schedules have been published and 
distributed recently: 

6-102 (Orientation and Characteristics 
of Unit Weapons) 
(Organization and Mission of 
1.5-inch Rocket Battery) 
(Orientation and Characteristics 
of 4.5-inch Rocket Launcher) 
(Orientation and Characteristics 
of the 105mm Howitzer and Sec- 


6-103 
6-104 
6-105 
ondary Weapons) 
(Orientation 


of the 155mm Howitzer and Sec 
ondary Weapons) 


6-106 and Characteristics 


6-107 (Orientation and Characteristics 
of the Gun, Self-Pro- 
pelled, and Secondary Weapons) 
(Orientation 
of 8-inch Howitzer 
ary Weapons) 
(Orientation and Characteristics 
of 240mm Howitzer or 8-inch 
Gun and Secondary Weapons) 


155mm 


6-108 and Characteristics 


and Second 


6-109 
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6-110 (Organization and Mission of 
Field Artillery Battery) 
(Installation and 
of Command Post) 
(Reconnaissance, 
Occupation of Positions, 
Artillery Battery) 
Forward Observer Sec- 
tions, Field Artillery Units) 
(Decontamination and Destruc 
tion) 
(Communication 


6-116 Organization 


and 
Field 


6-127 Selection, 


6-132 (Tactics, 


6-135 

6-146 Training, For 

ward Observer Sections, Field 
Artillery Units) 

Forty-one subject schedules have been 
submitted to AFF for approval and 10 are 
in the process of being completed at The 
Artillery School. 

ROTC. Approximately 7,500 prospec 
tive artillery officers are currently enrolled 
in ROTC artillery units at 39 colleges 
and universities in the United States and 
Hawaii. The ROTC units constitute the 
largest single source of officers for both 
active and inactive elements of the ORC 
artillery units. 

The Artillery School furnishes the sub 
ject schedules that guide the three-year 
program of instruction for cadets. 
schedules aid the 


These 
the col 
leges in making up their lesson’ plans. 
They briefly 
covered, suggest the amount of time to be 
allotted to 
training aids and references pertinent to 
the subject. The scope of these subject 
schedules is established by the appropri 
ate Army 

Three subject schedules have been re 
will be distributed 
maintain instruction at the highest pos 
sible level. Over 7,000 transparencies for 


instructors at 


outline the material to be 


each section, and include 


Training Program. 


vised and soon to 


use with visual cast projectors have re 
cently ROTC units 
to be used as training aids during instruc 
tion. 


been distributed to 


Extension Courses 
Ammo, Subcourse 20-5 (Artillery Mate 


riel and Ammunition), is being revised. 
Changes in doctrine and techniques will 
be incorporated in the revised edition, 
which will be available in December. 

Map Reading. Subcourse 30-11FA, Re 
vised (Map and Aerial Photograph Read 
ing for Field Artillery) is now available. 
New features of this subcourse 
the universal transverse mercator grid sys- 
tem and the new map symbols which 
appear in the latest FM 21-30 (Military 
Symbols). 

Meteorology. Subcourse 30-20FA (Field 
Artillery Meteorology) has been revised 
to reflect the latest doctrine and is now 
available. 

AAA Gun Bn. Subcourse 40-21AAA, 
Revised (AAA Gun Battalion) is being 
prepared for publication and should be 
available early in December. 


include 


AAOC-AAAIs. Subcourse 40-23AAA 
(AAOC and AAAIs) is now available. 

Divarty. Subcourse 50-2FA, Revised 
(Division Artillery in Defensive Action) 
has been service-tested and is now being 
prepared for publication. This revised 
edition includes instruction on employ- 
ment of armored division artillery as well 
as infantry division artillery. This sub- 
course should be ready for distribution 
during December. 

Explanation. The Department of Ex- 
tension Courses frequently is asked by 
students, “Why do I receive subcourse 
20-9 first, then get 20-6, or some other 
number?” The answer is that subcourse 
numbers are now used merely for identi- 
fication in most of the series. 

Extension course students are sent sub- 
courses that are most pertinent to their 
branch before they are required to take 
the branch immaterial courses. The De 
partment of Extension Courses believes 
this practice generates more interest. It 
also gets across the mobilization subjects 
to those take only a few 
courses and then find that they cannot 
continue. 


officers who 


Fort Bliss 
Birthday 


In the six years of its existence, the 
guided missile organization at Fort Bliss 
has grown from battalion to group size 
and the scope of its work and importance 
has increased accordingly. 

The Ist Guided Missile Battalion was 
activated at Fort Bliss on 11 October 
1945. Less than three years later, in May 
1948, it was expanded to a regiment. And 
in April 1950, the Ist Guided Missile 
Group came into being. It 
strength of more than 1,300. 

The Group's mission is fivefold. To 
assist the Department of the Army in de- 
veloping and testing guided missile artil- 
lery, organization and training doctrine, 
and guided missile tactics, techniques and 
logistics; to provide trained cadres, fillers, 
and replacements for guided missile 
units; to assist in the conduct of engineer- 
ing tests, user tests, and troop tests of 
guided missiles; to engage in advanced 
individual, unit, and combined arms 
training for the employment of guided 
missiles; and to provide trained cadre- 
men, fillers, and replacements for radio- 
controlled airplane target detachments. 

In order to carry out its mission, the 
Group stations batteries and detachments 
at the most important guided missile test 
and development centers. Its troops are 
now located, not only at Fort Bliss, but 
at White Sands Proving Ground, N. M., 
Chino Lake, Calif., and Point Mugu, 
Calif. In addition, small detachments of 
officers and men are periodically sent to 
the factories of the various guided missile 
contractors for short periods of time. 
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The Guided Missile Group personnel 
at Fort Bliss have two specific training 
missions: to conduct a basic guided mis- 
sile course of instruction to qualify per- 
sonnel as guided missile crewmen; and 
to train for and fire missiles as they be- 
come available for training purposes. 

Currently the men are firing the Army’s 
Lark and Loon missiles on the Fort Bliss 
range. 

Minimum requirements for assignment 
to the Ist Guided Missile Group are 
higher than those required by most Army 
units. Men must have an aptitude I score 
of at least 100. In addition they must 
have an electrical or mechanical training 
background or aptitude. A number of 
the men assigned have degrees in various 
engineering fields. 


Brass Class 


Five officers of general rank were among 
the 71 high-ranking military and civilian 
officials who attended a senior officers’ 
guided missiles orientation course at Bliss. 

The course featured the study of guided 
missile power plants, guidance control 
systems, the present state of development 
and tactical employment of surface-to- 
surface and surface-to-air 
other related subjects. 
Guided 


missiles, and 
Visits to the Ist 
Missile Group and to White 
Sands Proving Ground were included in 
the class schedule. 


Field Graders 


Sixty Army, Navy, Air Force and Ma- 
rine Corps officers, mostly colonels and 
lieutenant colonels, attended a three-and- 
a-half day senior officers’ guided missiles 
orientation course at Fort Bliss. 

The high-ranking students received an 
intensive course of instruction emphasiz- 
ing the present state of development of 
various types of missiles and their tactical 
employment. Classroom sessions were 
varied by a trip to the Ist Guided Missile 
White Sands Proving 
Ground, N. M., to see missile firings and 
tour the installation; and to the Fort Bliss 
ranges to see antiaircraft artillery firing. 

The AA demonstrations included firing 
in support of infantry and firing of me- 
dium, heavy and light 
aerial targets. 


OCS Opens 


An Antiaircraft Artillery Officer Candi- 
date School opened at Fort Bliss in No- 
vember. 

Upon completion of the 22-week course, 
students will be commissioned and quali- 
fied to go directly to duty with Antiair- 
craft Artillery units. Those officers who 
are assigned to field artillery units will 
go to Fort Sill for additional training. 

The AAA OCS quota will be about 
2500 officer candidates annually. 
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Sill to Bliss 


More than 300 officers from Fort Sill 
spent eight weeks in antiaircraft artillery 
training at Fort Bliss. They were mem- 
bers of an advanced Artillery officers class. 
Following the study of antiaircraft artil- 
lery, the group will resume their studies 
at Fort Sill. 


SIGNAL CORPS 
Higher & Higher 


Anew miniaturized Signal Corps radar 
beacon and other electronic equipment 
to be carried aloft by rockets will permit 
these missiles to probe higher into the 
upper atmosphere in search of weather 
facts. 

The reduced size and weight will not 
only cut the payload, enabling the Aero 
bee rockets to zoom 35,000 feet higher to 
a 300,000-foot mark, but also improve the 
tracking and safety devices of the flight. 

The beacon, which relays signals from 
and to radar sets on the ground to indi- 
cate the rocket’s position, has been re- 
duced by two-thirds in weight and by 
more than six times in volume. New 
subminiature tubes, condensers, resistors 
and other electronic devices developed at 
the Signal Corps Research Laboratories 
make this advance possible. 

Tracking the rocket’s instruments on 
the downward journey to earth for re- 
covery and study will also be improved 
by a new type antenna to be flush- 
mounted in the rocket’s skin. ‘The new 
design insures a continuous flow of sig- 
nals to the tracking radar set on the 
ground regardless of the amount of 
tumbling in space. 


Film from Korea 


Up to the end of September the Photo- 
graphic Center at Long Island City, New 
York, had processed 780,319 feet of mo- 
tion-picture film shot by Signal Corps 
cameramen in Korea. This footage is 
used in newsreels, training films, film 
reports, historical films, and information 
films. During World War II about 100 
million feet of movie film were shot by 
Signal Corps movie photographers in 
every theater. 


Supply Information 


To expedite the Army's daily collection 
of information on the state of its supplies, 
the Signal Corps has instituted a teletype- 
writer network. The information—for- 
merly sent by mail—will go to a national 
control point for each of the Army 
branches involved in supply. 

The first major portion of this “Tech- 
nical Services Reporting Network” recent- 
ly was instituted for the Quartermaster 
General, connecting seven field installa- 


‘tions in the United States with a control 


point in Washington. It provides up-to- 
the minute information as to the status of 
supply at each depot. At the control 
point, the information from each depot 
is consolidated and prepared for dissemi- 
nation the following day. 


MILITARY POLICE 
Civil Police Cooperation 


Close cooperation between military po- 
lice and civil law enforcement agencies 
are essential in times of national emer- 
gency, Maj. Gen. E. P. Parker, The 
Provost Marshal General, told the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police. 
General Parker emphasized the assistance 
that civil police agencies can provide the 
armed forces in furnishing experienced 
police specialists for military police as- 
signments, in apprehending absentees and 
deserters, and in eliminating conditions 
which breed trouble and crime in areas 
frequented by military personnel. 


Street Fighting Course 

Experiments with a new street fighting 
course at the Military Police Replace- 
ment Training Center, Camp Gordon, 
Ga., are underway. The course includes 
both the combat clearance of cities and 
towns and the evacuation of hostile mobs, 
partially armed, from buildings and 
built-up areas. It includes such features 
as the reduction of roadblocks and bar- 
ricades, covered by hostile small-arms 
fire, which might be erected in built-up 
areas. 


PMG Technicai Bulletins 

The first two in a series of technical 
bulletins covering specialized techniques 
and procedures in the field of criminal 
investigation have been published. They 
are TB PMG-l, “Narcotics, Marihuana,” 
and TB PMG-2, “Counterfeiting.” 

Two other bulletins in this series, 
“Blood and Body Fluids” and “Compo- 
nent Comparison — Firearms Identifica- 
tions,” are scheduled for early publica- 
tion. 


Military Government 

A special four-weeks’ Military Govern- 
ment Officer Course, pointed directly to 
current civil assistance activities in Ko- 
rea, opened 5 November at The Provost 
Marshal General's School, Camp Gordon, 
Ga. The class was composed entirely of 
officers scheduled for early assignment to 
the Far East Command. 


New MPC ROTC Unit 


Activation of a Military Police Corps 
ROTC unit at Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Fla., brings to fourteen the 
number of such units now in operation. 
Maj. Gen. E. P. Parker visited the new 
unit early in November. 
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Revealment of a Leader 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Douglas 
Southall Freeman. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Vol. III, 600 pages; Vol. IV, 736 
pages; Illustrated; Index. $15.00 set. 


The large number of military and other 
readers who have read Dr. Freeman's 
earlier works, R. E. Lee, Lee’s Lieu- 
tenants, and The Young Washington, and 
who have been awaiting with some im- 
patience for these next two volumes of 
the eventual eight in the Washington 
biography, can now feel well rewarded. 
For these two volumes are of deepest in- 
terest to the reader who particularly en- 
joys good writing on the American Revo- 
lution. And what military reader doesn’t? 

In these two volumes we see Washing- 
ton developing, in the 1760s and early 
1770s into a leading citizen of Virginia 
with a reputation fast growing beyond 
the borders of that Commonwealth. We 
see Washington enjoying his home and its 
broad acres at Mount Vernon, but be- 
coming sought after more and more for 
his common sense counsel as 
grows with Britain, and leaders in the 
several Colonies grow convinced that 
Britain’s harsh treatment of them is in- 
tolerable. The early Continental Con- 
gresses, the heart-searching meetings of 
the Virginia House of Burgesses and the 
different committees appointed to make 
recommendations, the extensive cerre- 
spondence with leaders in his own and 
other Colonies, all of which gradually in- 
volved Colonel George Washington of 
Virginia more and more deeply—all of 
these are brilliantly portrayed. But no 
more so than the opening struggle of the 
war, the desperate efforts to assemble, 
equip, feed and hold the Continental 
Army, as well as the doubtful results of 
the early battles, most of them losing 
ventures. 

Lexington and Concord we see reported 
by messengers to Washington at Mount 
Vernon. Bunker Hill is fought before the 
Congress has decided to establish an inter- 
Colonial force. To the surprise of many, 
Sam and John Adams and other delegates 
from New England support George Wash- 
ington’s nomination for commander of 
the forces. From a strong sense of duty, 
which today appears to have been com- 
bined with an inner certainty of the vital 
march of events, Washington accepts the 
profter of leadership from his fellow dele- 
gates. 

We see then in all its colorfulness, his 
journey to Boston and his taking of com- 
mand. And then the march of military 
events begins, and instead of a forward 
march, it is almost steadily backward— 
withdrawal, retreat—withdrawal, retreat— 


ae 


tension -- 


from Boston to New York, New York to 
New Jersey, with nothing but defeat to 
report to Congress when the Army mects 
the enemy. Withdrawal and retreat, al- 
most to the point of despair, until the 
glorious, if little, victory of Trenton 
breaks the gloom, the course of continued 
“retrograde movement.” 

And never has Trenton—or any of the 
other encounters, for that matter, been 
so vividly recounted, or in such carefully 
documented detail. You need never, even, 
to have seen the Delaware, for Dr. Free- 
man puts the whole scene, the plan, the 
crossing, the march of the columns, the 
surprise, the quick complete capture— 
puts it all into the mind’s eye, almost as 
if you had been with Washington or 
Greene there on the snowy, stiff-rutted 
Christmas roads to Trenton. 

The fourth volume, the second of the 
two new ones, goes on through the bitter 
dreariness of Valley Forge, the stalwart 
heart-searchings caused by the crooked 
Conway Cabal—on through Saratoga 
at a distance and the encouragement 
brought by the knowledgeable Steuben 
and the romantic LaFayette, up to the 
time of Monmouth. 

And in this first two years of Washing- 
ton’s command experience, we also see 
the testing of the generals, including Gen- 
eral George Washington himself. The 
proud Charles Lee, the jealous but able 
Gates, the slow-thinking, aging Putnam, 
the indefatigable Nathanael Greene, per- 
haps the best of all, certainly dependable 
and capable, if you allowed sufficiently for 
his optimism—these and the rest either 
pan out or do not in these years, and 
mostly not. For none of them has com- 
manded any forces of size before the war 
and many are political compromise ap- 
pointees, and all are jealous of their rela- 
tive rank, and one at least wants Wash- 
ington’s place. Thus we have “Washing- 
ton’s Lieutenants” along with Washington 
himself—this time in the same set of 
volumes. And a great biographical bar- 
gain all told it is. 

And you finish Volumes III and IV 
with just one thought. “How soon will 
Volumes V and VI be off the presses? 
Hope we won't have to wait so long this 
time!”—G.V. 


Remarkable Research 


THE MACHINE GUN: History, Evolu- 
tion, and Development of Manual, Au- 
tomatic, and Airborne Repeating Weap- 
ons. By Lieutenant Colonel George M. 
Chinn, USMC. Vol. I of three volumes. 
Prepared for the Bureau of Ordnance, 
Department of the Navy. 688 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index. $5.00. 


One day long ago a man threw a rock 
at another man and killed him with it, 
thereby discovering that it was safer to 
kill an enemy with a missile from a dis- 
tance than by engaging him at close quar- 
ters with a club. From the rock he pro- 
gressed to the spear, then to a missile pro- 
pelled by a bow or sling. Civilization had 
to wait for one Dionysius, tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, to demonstrate that the business of 
destroying one’s fellows could be done on 
a mass basis. He invented the Polybylus, 
an engine used by the Greeks against the 
Carthaginians in 397 B.C. This device 
fired a volley of arrows from a magazine. 
And thus began man’s long struggle to 
perfect a machine that dealt out death in 
quantity. Thirteen centuries were to pass 
before mobile, sustained firepower was 
achieved, to the extent that it could be 
placed in the hands of an individual. It 
was at Hastings that archers first used a 
mechanical bow that fired arrows from a 
magazine. 

After it was demonstrated that gun- 
powder could be put to military use, 
someone in 1339 brought out a multi- 
barreled affair of iron tubes that fired 
simultaneously. The idea was to bowl 
over a rank or two of heavily armed pike- 
men whose job it was to defend the bow- 
men from charging cavalry. By 1387 this 
cumbersome engine grew to 144 barrels 
grouped in batteries, so that twelve sal- 
vos of twelve balls could be fired. By 
1718 an Englishman named Puckle had 
reduced this monster to a tripod-mounted, 
single-barreled weapon fed by a revolving 
cylinder. About the same time a Bos- 
tonian, Elisha H. Collier, brought out a 
revolving flintlock gun; its cylinder ro- 
tated upon releasing the trigger after fir- 
ing, tension being provided by a hand- 
wound spring. 

The advent of the percussion cap 
spurred development. Farries of Middle- 
town, Ohio, in 1829 was granted the first 
patent for a “machine gun,” which meant 
that he had invented a weapon of rifle 
caliber that was mechanically operated. 
The percussion cap was put to further 
practical use with Colt’s production of 
the multifiring hand weapon in 1836. 
Man struggled on with the problem of 
nonstop firing. The Belgians in 1857 
turned out a weapon that fired 100 
rounds a minute from fifty barrels of rifle 
caliber assembled parallel to one another. 
Range was 1.25 miles. Other armies had 
their models, but all employed the multi- 
barrel principle. 

During the Civil War both sides used 
machine guns, with improved models un- 
der development at war’s end. The Yan- 
kees’ Billinghurst Requa .58 fired 25 bar- 
rels in volley. They had the Agar .58 
single-barrel that was fed from a hopper 
resembling a coffee grinder, the Claxton 
double-barreled .69, and Gatling’s gun. 
The Confederates had the Williams 
smoothbore 1.56, the Vandenberg (he was 
a Yankee general, by the way) .50 volley 
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gun of 85 barrels, and even a revolving 
cannon. Their Gorgas 1.25 was under 
development when the war ended. 

Richard Jordan Gatling’s gun with im- 
provements survived as the American au- 
tomatic gun. The bolt of each of its six 
.50 barrels was fired by turning a crank. 
Gatlings saw service at Gettysburg and at 
Petersburg, although the Army wouldn't 
adopt it until 1866 (the Navy in 1862). 
His guns endured to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, where Captain John H. Parker, 
who had long since visualized the poten- 
tialities of automatic fire by infantry, suc- 
ceeded in getting them used in battery. 
(Until the Germans threw things out of 
kelter, the universal doctrine was that ma- 
chine guns should be used as artillery, 
and were not infantry weapons at all.) 
But for Parker, Gatling’s gun might have 
become obsolete without having been 
fired by our army in combat. It passed 
out in 1911. No gun of its time exceeded 
its rate of fire: 3,000 rounds a minute 
from ten barrels. The contemporaneous 
Vickers single-barrel approximated 800 
rounds. Gatling is practically unknown 
among Americans today, though his name 
is perpetuated in abbreviated form in un- 
derworld slang. 

Meantime, Europeans were at work. 
They turned out the mitrailleuse, which 
embodied Gatling’s improvements. It 
failed in the war of 1870-71 through mis- 
use. There emerged the Farwell .45, the 
Hotchkiss 37mm _ revolving cannon, the 
Gardner .45, the Robertson .30, the Low- 
ell .50, the Wilder, the Bailey (first to 
use a belt feed), the Nordenfelt .45, and 
the Taylor. All were manually operated 
and all depended on tow or transport. 

In 1884, Hiram Maxim, an American 
electrician, announced to the world that 
he had made “an automatic machine gun 
with a single barrel, using the standard 
caliber .45 rifle cartridge, that will load 
and fire itself by energy derived from the 
recoil at a rate of over 600 rounds a min- 
ute.” Besides the belt system, it could be 
fed by a drum of 96 cartridges. It could 
be regulated to fire a single shot or bursts 
of 10 or 20 or 100 per minute, or to 
maintain a continous fire, fast or slow. 
In the M1893 a water jacket was added. 

Refinements by the several European 
armies by 1914 had produced a variety of 
calibers and mounts. There were the 
M1893 Skoda which had a steel frame re- 
ceiver and a shoulder rest; the St. Etienne, 
the Benét-Mercié (our standard machine 
gun until 1917) and other Hotchkiss mod- 
els; the Nordenfelt, DeKnight (Pratt & 
Whitney), Madsen, the Bergmann and 
Dreyse families, the Italians designs, the 
U.S. Navy's Carr, the Schwarzlose, the 
McLean, the Berthier, the Kjellman, the 
Laird-Menteyne, to mention a few, most 
all forgotten by now. 

Despite the trend, the U.S. hadn’t much 
in the way of machine guns when we 
went to war in 1917; the brass couldn’t 
make up their minds as to what was 
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wanted. Actually, we had 670 Benét- 
Merciés, 282 M1904 Maxims, and 158 
M1895 Colts; our requirements were con- 
servatively estimated at 100,000. Ger- 
many three years before had started with 
12,500 up-to-date Maxims with another 
50,000 on the benches. American troops 
were issued the Chauchat machine (rifle) 
gun (Shosho in AEF parlance) which 
could be fired from a sling for marching 
fire or from a bipod on the ground. We 
bought them from the French and issued 
them to divisions as they arrived. Dur- 
ing the period of indecision John Moses 
Browning came to Washington to demon- 
strate his heavy, water-cooled machine gun 
and his machine rifle (we know it as the 
BAR). The easily constructed mechan- 
isms sold them to the Government. But 
real production had to wait until middle 
1918, and while figures are impressive, 
only enough Brownings got overseas to 
supply the machine-gun schools. When 
the war ended only a very small portion 
of the AEF was equippéd with Brown- 
ings. We had to get along with French 
and British surpluses. Browning’s com- 
pany allowed the Government to set its 
own price, and final remuneration 
amounted to less than a tenth of what 
our Government usually paid inventors. 
It is unnecessary to remind Americans of 
this and the preceding generation of 
Browning’s contributions to the Ameri- 
can arsenal. A Secretary of War is au- 
thority for the statement that no Brown- 
ing design ever proved a failure nor has 
any model been discontinued. 

The organization of Part IV, labeled 
“Automatic and Airborne Weapons,” is 
perplexing, for it deals with ground and 
aircraft machine guns and automatic 
rifles. But perhaps the author had a pur- 
pose. (What is the difference between a 
machine rifle and an automatic rifle?) 
Here we find amply described and 
illustrated ground and aircraft weapons 
with which we are more familiar: groups 
like the Lewis, Vickers, Browning, and 
German MGs (Rheinmetall and Mauser), 
Nambu. And there are many groups but 
little known in our army that we should 
know more about, for they may be en- 
countered. 

Automatic aircraft cannon (a machine 
gun by another name) are covered in the 
final section, necessarily to a limited ex- 
tent. “While quite ironically the bulk of 
our source material is in this particular 
field, due to security reasons the amount 
that can be openly discussed has _be- 
come less and less.” For that reason, only 
those models are described which led to 
improvements resulting in what are cur- 
rent or obsolescent models. The first ar- 
tillery piece fired from our aircraft was 
the Davis non-recoiling gun, used by the 
Navy in World War I. It was the grand- 
daddy of the bazooka or recoilless rifles, 
operating on the same principle. Con- 
ventional cannon had been fired from 
aircraft before, the first being the Vickers 


THE MILITARY 
INSTRUCTOR 
By Lt. Col. Edward E. 
Pickard, USAR 
This scholarly yet prac- 
tical book tells how to 
teach. Its clear, easily 
read style and comprehensive treatment 
makes it an invaluable tool for military in- 
structors. Leaders of all grades, both officers 
and enlisted men, need this book. 369 pages. 
$2.75 


COMMAND VOICE 
By Captain Richard 
W. Sharretts 

This book shows the 
leader how to develop 
and use his voice. Shar- 
retts’ voice methods have 
been adopted by the US 
Army; a highly con- 
densed version appears in 
FM 22-5. COMMAND VOICE gives full 
details. Many illustrations; 110 pages; $1.50 


ED CHINA'S 
FIGHTING HORDES 


By Lt. > Robert 
B. Rigg 

Shielding Russia’s 
armed might stands a 
huge Chinese Com- 
munise Army, battle- 
tested, motley, rough, 
ruthless — whose van- 
guards we face in 
Korea today. Here is 
a description of the 
Chinese Red Army by 
an officer who served 
with it and saw it 
from within. A realistic account, from the 
high-level command down to the footsoldier. 
Fully illustrated; 350 pages; $3.75 
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OFF-DUTY READING 
Santa’s Suggestions 


Cirisi MAS shopping all done? Haven't forgotten anybody? If 
you haven't, you're lucky. Very probably not normal, either. For our 
people in Europe and Korea, and scattered in odd corners of the 
world, this column may be too late to do very much good. On the 
other hand, the sort of books you’d want to give people are books for 
all the year—books that will be as pleasant to re-read in July as at 
Christmas-time. 


There's an art to giving books that has very little to do with how 
much they cost. A book that costs a dollar, if it is wanted and suits 
the taste of the person who receives it, will bring far more pleasure 
and gratitude than an expensive set that will be put on the shelf and 
never opened. Take the little book about Pogo, the most improbable 
possum to ever grace a comic page. Pogo sells for $1.00 and will prob- 
ably delight thousands of children and adults who will get a copy this 
Christmas. 


Poo often book-giving is casual—involves too little thought and 
too much dependence on the best-seller lists. Not that best-sellers 
aren't often good books, but the fact that a book is a best-seller doesn’t 
necessarily make it good. It is regrettable but necessary that publishers 
also have to eat. If you can’t get to a bookstore to browse, the best 
thing you can do is cultivate a reliable bookseller and ask his advice 
on the quality and the existence of books for friends whose interests 
you know—and for yourself, for that matter. 


Sox: of my favorites this year wander through a wide range of sub- 
jects. Some of them you've already seen in this column, and I'll run 
through as many others as I have room for. 


Gods, Graves, and Scholars, by C. Ceram (Knopf; $5.75) is about 
as fascinating a story of archaeology as you'll ever find. Here is a man 
with knowledge and the gift for sharing it making interesting and 
intelligible a subject most people think of as dust-dry. 

Gallery of Western Painting, by Raymond Carlson (McGraw-Hill; 
$8.50) has little in it the enthusiast will not have seen before. For 
somebody with a budding interest, the book is an education, and is a 
beautiful addition to any collector’s library. Gorgeous color. 


In about the same class is Bernard and Harriet Pertchik’s Flower- 
ing Trees of the Caribbean, (Rinehart; $10.00). Strictly for those who 
collect beauty caught in the pages of a book. 


Ai. newspapers mirror history, in one way or another. Few make 
it. One of the few has been The New York Times, notable for many 
reasons, but chiefly for the tradition of integrity it has come to repre- 
sent. Meyer Berger chronicles the Times’ first century in The Story 
of the New York Times, 1851-1951, (S&S; $5.00). 


For gilts you may have to make “blind,” I’d recommend John 
Gunther's revised edition of Inside USA (Harper; $3.00), 1120 pages 
of facts about America, brought completely up to date. In the same 
class is The 30th Anniversary Readers’ Digest Reader, (Doubleday; 
$3.50), a really well-edited anthology of the best from the Digest in its 
years of publication. Something for everybody in both of these. 
—O.CS. 


(COW) in 1913. And World War I air- 
craft weapons had bores as large as some 
used in 1939-45—Revelli 25.4mm, Pu- 
teaux 37mm and 47mm, Becker-Semag 
Oerlikon 20mm. Since then the list has 
grown in design and caliber. 

This is a book anyone interested in 
the history of automatic firearms should 
own. It is a remarkable job of research 
that traces the long history of man’s ef- 
fort to produce and perfect the most 
deadly of battlefield weapons. The au- 
thor’s work is thorough, as a good Ma- 
rine’s always is. It delves into biography 
of the inventor, difhculties encountered 
in developing his invention, manufactur- 
ing problems, breaking down official re- 
sistance to change, and the uses made of 
his invention and its offspring which may 
or may not bear the same name. Mechan 
ics of operation are simply explained, and 
every weapon is pictured. One appendix 
lists patents on machine guns and relat- 
ed mechanisms upon which the world’s 
automatic weapons have been based. The 
second is a tabulation of the characteris- 
tics of aircraft, antitank, antiaircraft and 
infantry automatic guns and cannon. 

There are weapons in existence and in 
contemplation that could not be dis- 
cussed openly, for security reasons. Those 
will be in Volumes II and III, scheduled 
for 1952. It won't be easy to get copies, 
for they are already highly classified. 

—N. J. A. 
Negro in the Navy 
THE INTEGRATION OF THE NE- 

GRO INTO THE U.S. NAVY. By Lt. 

Dennis D. Nelson, USN. Farrar, Strauss 

and Young; 194 Pages; Appendix; 

$4.00. 

During the past eight years, the services 
have been developing a solution for fully 
using Negro manpower that is finally cul- 
minating in almost complete integration. 
This is most important since the truth 
of the premise that the Armed Forces 
cannot be a vehicle for social reform is 
apparent. Obviously, too, the new policy 
has not had any drastic impact within 
the armed forces. 

This book, written by a young Negro 
naval officer, is an effort to trace these 
policy developments within the U.S. 
Navy. As far as it goes it isn’t too bad 
but it falls far short of the penetrating 
study the subject deserves. There is good 
reason to believe that Lieutenant Nelson 
has been too close to the trees to see the 
forest. Perhaps the best examples of this 
are in his. selection of certain widely- 
publicized “race” incidents. within the 
Navy as basic causes for changes in policy. 
Actually, there are many more instances 
of Negro troops who performed their 
functions well, under proper leadership, 
with the segregative policies then in force. 
It would appear then that what Nelson 
chooses to believe were motivating causes 
were nothing more than incidents of poor 
discipline and leadership. 
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Nelson has deve loped his book in more 
or less chronological order following the 
various policy developments as they were 
issued most valua- 
if his refer- 
ences are complete they will save a good 
deal of research time a really defi- 
Asa 


lacks any 


This seems to be the 
ble feature of his book and 
when 
nitive study of this subject is made. 
calendar of book 
really controversial matter. 
Admiral Sprague points out in 
that Nelson 
cess to Navy records and since 


events the 


brief 
full ac- 


he is on 


foreword was given 
active duty we can presume that his book 
was cleared before publication. If this is 
the case it is surprising that a more thor 
ough job wasn’t done. What this subject 
needs is the same professional thorough 
ness that the Navy got in its History of 
United States Naval Operations in World 
War IT.—R. F. ( 


Sensible Advice 
HOW TO SLEEP WITHOUT 
By Dr. David F. Tracy. Sterling 
lishing Co. 62 Pages; Illustrated; 


PILLS. 
Pub 
$1.00. 


This is a sensible and readable dollar's 
worth about something important to all 
of us—good, sound sleep. 

Dr. Tracy tells you these things among 
others, briefly and simply— 

e How to 

about money; 
How to sleep when your work is on 


sleep when you're worried 


your mind; 
How to go back to sleep when you 
wake up in the middle of the night. 
How to sleep when you have noisy 
neighbors; 
How to sleep when you're away from 
home; 
e How to get more rest from less sleep. 
Yes, it’s common advice, 
even if I did fall asleep over it before I'd 
That wasn’t Dr. Tracy's 
fault; it was pretty late when I picked up 


good sense 


read ten pages. 
his book to review it. His writing won't 
put you to sleep, but his good advice is 
sure to, if you need it and follow it 
closely. 

Phere’s nothing complicated about his 


method. It's as simple as counting sheep 
and makes you sleepier faster. Good dope, 
too, on how to get maximum rest for 
brief periods, when you need it. A little 
practice—that’s all it takes to sleep ten 
or fifteen minutes when you want to. 

I'm finishing this review an hour be- 
fore my usual bedtime. Sorry, but I've 
got to turn in now.—G. V. 


Mulberrys A and B 


FORCE MULBERRY. By Commander 
Alfred Stanford, USNR. With an In- 
troduction by Samuel E. Morison; Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., Inc.; 240 Pages; 


Illustrated; Index; $3.50. 


In this clear account, we learn the de- 
tails of the that built and 
placed the great artificial harbors, Mul- 
\ and Mulberry B, on the coast of 
France. Commander Stanford tells us 
what a task 50,000 tons of con- 
crete and 20,000 British workmen to build 
the huge caissons alone. The harbors were 
and landed 14,000 tons 
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DIARIES ... “living history, 


and time is not likely to alter its 
vitality.” 
—JOHN P. MARQUAND 


‘Great decisions and great turning points 

are alike illuminated, and, one must add, 

great tragedies are traced to their obscure 
sources.” 

—JOSEPH ALSOP 

N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


“A dramatic story of what happens behind 
the scenes in official Washington.” 
DAVID LAWRENCE 


Brilliantly and scrupulously edited by Wal 
ter Millis and Edward Duffield, it is the best 
book of its kind we have had since Robert 
Sherwood’s Roosevelt and Hopkins.” 
—CHARLES POORE, N. Y. Times 


‘Consistently interesting . . . superbly done.” 
LEWIS GANNETT, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“Fully as revealing and as disturbing as the 
reader has been led to expect.” 

JOHN BARKHAM 

Saturday Review Syndicate 

“Unprecedented.” Newsweek 

“One of the most revealing public documents 

of our time . . . revealing not only because 
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of stuff a day, until they were badly dam- 
aged by a storm, though for a long while 
after that, they continued to be of value. 

Certainly every Army Engineer and G4 
expert will read this tale with the deepest 
interest. Commander Stanford has kept 
his language pretty free from teciinicali- 
ties; so his book makes good reading for 
others as well.—G. V. 
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TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUTANTS 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR M. CHESTER 


Smooth functioning of the administrative office generally 
receives little praise. But let things get out of whack and 
the roof falls in. No adjutant can afford to let this hap- 
pen. Confusing as the “paper-work” is at first, it must be 
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The editors of Combat Forces Press, recognizing the classic quality of Col. Steele's 
history of early American military battles, and feeling that the text should be re- 
vised and reédited have now completed Volume I. A basic text , it should form 
a part of every military man’s library and in its new form it is a beautiful addition 
to that library. 
Covering American campaigns from pre-Revolutionary battles through the Spanish- 
American War, American Campaigns has been a standard text in the military 
schools of America for almost fifty years and is at present being used at the United 
States Military Academy. As a basic reference book, as well as an interesting 
account by itself, it can be used to provide a complete and authoritative second 
approach to each battle when reading books like Lee's Lieutenants, Stonewall Jackson, or Lincoln Finds a General. 
Though it has been reprinted many times, this is the first edition worthy of such a classic. 
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STRATEGIC AIR POWER 
The Pattern of Dynamic Security 
By Dr. SteraAn T. Possony 
In this concise volume are answers to the basic 
questions which extend to the new uniform code for 
the military services which went into etfect May 31, 

1951. 

The author, an experienced hand in the field of mili- 
tary legal writing, sets forth briefly an explanation 
of the Uniform Code, followed by a two-hundred 
page commentary, and topped off by two-way cross 
reference tables between the Articles of War and the 
Uniform Code. Colonel Codd, writing in) Ord- 


\n appraisal of strategic bombing in the light of 
results obtained during World War II. The author 
believes that contrary to popular belief it was 
strategic bombing and not area bombing which had 
the greatest effect oh the enemy's war effort. With 
the recent development of smaller tactical atomic 
bombs the role of strategic bombing has again been 
brought to the front. Dr. Possony presents some 





nance, says, “For one thing the complete comments 
and explanations of the Congressional Committees 
which studied the code are of prime importance for 
they are indicative of the intent of the legislators . 
it is hard to visualize how any one subject to or in 
any way concerned with military law can get along 
without this most timely book.” 
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positive thinking on this important subject. His book 
has its greatest value for the military man in its 
factual examination of the capabilities of strategic 
bombing. Accepting as we do that strategic bombing 
is the most effective way to undermine an enemy’s 
war making potential, it is still necessary to study 
results and effects already accomplished. 
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